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From the Guest Editor, 
Frank C. Conahan 





——_ 


Mr. Conahan (R) confers with Bill W. Thurman, Deputy Director for Planning and Reporting, 
NSIAD, and Guest Coeditor of this issue of the Review, and Irene Robertson, Evaluator, NSIAD. 


This issue of The GAO Review focuses on 
GAO’s increasing involvement in important 
and complex national security issues. 
GAO’s defense work is, and must continue 
to be, current and timely because decision- 
makers in both the Congress and the exec- 
utive branch are relying on GAO more and 
more. As Assistant Comptroller General for 
National Security and International Affairs 
and Guest Editor of this issue of the Re- 
view, I am proud to be a part of this work 
and I appreciate the contributions of the 
staff of the National Security and Interna- 
tional Affairs Division (NSIAD), other GAO 
headquarters units, and regional and over- 
seas offices that participate in it. (The con- 
tributions of the overseas offices and re- 
gions most active in GAO’s defense work 
are summarized in “On Location.”) 


GAO’s defense work covers many areas, 
including weapon systems acquisition; 
logistics; command, control, communica- 
tions, and intelligence; recruitment and re- 
tention of military personnel; force mod- 
ernization; procurement; the reserve 
forces; overseas commitments; and the de- 
fense budget. Charles W. Thompson pre- 
sents an overview of these areas in 
“Toward a Stronger National Security: 
Major Issues.” 


At this time of large federal deficits, GAO’s 
defense budget reviews have helped re- 
duce the fiscal year 1986 defense budget 
by about $7 billion. An article by John 
Landicho and Joan Hawkins, entitled 
“GAO’s Defense Budget Work: Saving Bil- 
lions of Dollars,” focuses on GAO’s Navy 
budget work. 


An equally significant part of GAO’s de- 
fense work concerns weapon systems ac- 
quisition. Readers may be interested in a 
comparison of U.S. weapon acquisition 
practices with those of the Soviet Union, 
as addressed in “Weapon System Acquisi- 
tion in the Soviet Union,” by Timothy D. 
Desmond. In addition, Carl Wisler’s 
“Topics in Evaluation” discusses evaluating 
weapon effectiveness. 


Today we hear a lot about nuclear deter- 
rence. The credibility of the U.S. strategic 
nuclear deterrent depends not only on how 
destructive U.S. forces are but on com- 
mand, control, and communications sys- 
tems that control their use. William J. 
Rigazio’s “The Uncertain Link to the 
Strategic Triad” discusses these special 
systems. 


Over the last 3 years, defense procurement 
has become one of GAO’s largest areas of 


concern because of recent huge increases 
in procurement spending. “Defense Pro- 
curement Oversight: Greater Demands on 
GAO,” an article by David E. Cooper and 
John D. Yakaitis, summarizes GAO’s work 
in this area. On a related note, because of 
sharp increases in defense appropriations 
and a mounting federal deficit, recent de- 
fense legislation has focused on fraud, 
waste, and abuse. This issue’s “Legislative 
Developments” by Craig Winslow discusses 
these themes. 


When auditing defense programs for any 
length of time, one eventually hears about 
“black programs,” or those for which a 
special clearance is required before work- 
ing on them. Rae Ann Sapp and Robert L. 
Repasky have written “Auditing Highly 
Classified Air Force Programs” to demys- 
tify these programs and to give informa- 
tion on how to audit them. 


“From Our Briefcase” provides information 
useful to those auditing any defense area. 
It discusses various national-security- 
related reference sources. 


Finally, to get a Department of Defense 
perspective on our work, three NSIAD As- 
sociate Directors, Henry W. Connor, John 
Landicho, and Harry R. Finley, interviewed 
three top level officials in the Departments 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
As presented in “Manager’s Corner,” these 
interviews were conducted to examine 
GAO’s role, its effectiveness in carrying 
out its mission, and critical areas of 
strength or weakness as seen by these ex- 
ecutives. Insights gained from these inter- 
views can help us evaluate and improve 
our work. 


I hope readers will enjoy this national se- 
curity issue of the Review. Many thanks to 
all who contributed in so many ways, par- 
ticularly Irene Robertson, NSIAD’s liasion 
to the Review. a 





From Our Briefcase 





In this special national security issue, 
“Briefcase” is highlighting some resources 
available to the individual conducting re- 
search in national defense and national se- 
curity issues. Ellen Aronson and Steve 
Palincsar of the Technical Information 
Center in the National Security and Inter- 
national Affairs Division (NSIAD), in con- 
junction with staff from the GAO Techni- 
cal Library, have selected the items 
highlighted from a larger and more com- 
prehensive bibliography entitled National 
Defense Issues: GAO Research Guide. 
Copies of the guide are available from the 
Technical Library (Room 6536) or the 
NSIAD Technical Information Center 
(Room 5001). 


On-line Data Bases 


Many of the more than 250 on-line biblio- 
graphic data bases available through on- 
line services, such as DIALOG, NEXIS, and 
SCORPIO, contain information related to 
national security issues. Featured below 
are four data bases that are particularly 
valuable for conducting research in na- 
tional defense. Literature searches of these 
data bases are available to GAO personnel 
through the Technical Library. 


Aerospace Database. Available through 
DIALOG. Produced by the American Insti- 
tute of Aeronautics and Astronautics and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

Aerospace Database is the on-line version 
of two printed publications: International 
Aerospace Abstracts and Scientific and 
Technical Aerospace Reports. It provides 
worldwide bibliographic coverage of engi- 
neering, scientific, and technical literature. 
Coverage includes journal articles, confer- 
ence papers, books, theses, and unpub- 
lished report literature. It concentrates on 
all aspects of aerospace research and de- 
velopment; the support of basic and ap- 


plied research; and the application of tech- 
nology to areas such as aircraft design and 
construction, lasers, spacecraft, communi- 
cations, and navigation. 


Aerospace/Defense Markets and Tech- 
nology. Available through DIALOG. Pro- 
duced by Predicasts, Inc. 


Aerospace/Defense Markets and Technol- 
ogy offers comprehensive access to de- 
fense industry information. International 


dom 
yt 


Steve Palincsar and Ellen Aronson of the NSIAD Technical Information Center. 


defense journals, such as Jane’s Defense 
Week, Interavia, and International De- 
Sense Review, are indexed and abstracted, 
as well as defense-related articles from 
business and trade journals, newspapers, 
and government reports. Also included is 
information generated by Department of 
Defense (DOD) news releases announcing 
contract awards. All major defense con- 
tracts are included, complete with contract 
number, award date, contractor, agency, 
type, and dollar amount. 


Foreign Trade and Economic Ab- 
stracts. Available through DIALOG. Pro- 
duced by the Netherlands Foreign Trade 
Agency. 


The Foreign Trade and Economic Ab- 
stracts data base corresponds closely to 
the printed index entitled Economic Titles 
and Abstracts. It contains worldwide eco- 
nomic information on market trends, eco- 
nomic developments, international trade, 
and economic climates. The citations in 


the data base are from international jour- 
nals, books, government publications, re- 
ports, directories, and reference works. 


SCORPIO bibliographic files. Produced by 
the Congressional Research Service (CRS), 
Library of Congress. 


A file called CITN contains bibliographic 
citations to journal articles on many as- 
pects of public policy, as well as citations 
to congressional publications, government 
documents, independent research studies, 
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and CRS reports. This file, accessible to 
GAO staff via dial-up terminals, includes 
material from 1976 to the present and is 
updated weekly. Library staff are available 
to perform searches for patrons and can 
provide end-user training upon request. 


A similar file, BIBL, containing most of the 
citations found in CITN, except for CRS re- 
ports, is available to the public for search- 
ing on dedicated terminals at the Library 
of Congress. 


CRS Bibliographies 


Compiled bibliographies are usually an ex- 
cellent starting point for research, and the 
bibliographies prepared by CRS can be es- 
pecially useful for GAO staff interested in 
national security issues. As of mid-August 
1986, more than 830 CRS bibliographies 
were listed in the CITN data base, with 
new titles being added at the rate of over 
18 each month. Over 300 were on issues 
related to national defense, national secu- 
rity, and foreign policy. 


Items listed in CRS bibliographies are se- 
lected from entries in the CITN data base. 
Generally, they are written for the general- 
ist rather than the subject specialist or 
academic scholar and can be located 
within the resources of a public or an 
undergraduate college library. 


CRS monitors issues of current concern to 
the Congress, regularly updating bibliogra- 
phies on subjects of continuing interest 
and issuing new titles in anticipation of the 
need for information. Since congressional 
requests account for a significant portion 
of GAO’s work, CRS bibliographies can be 
useful both for their value as information 
resources and as a window on the Con- 
gressional Research Service’s assessment 
of future congressional interest. GAO staff 
may obtain copies of CRS bibliographies 
by requesting them from the Technical Li- 
brary or the NSIAD Technical Information 
Center. (The public may obtain copies of 
CRS bibliographies only by requesting 
them from the offices of Members of Con- 
gress.) 


Examples of recent CRS bibliographies on 
national-security-related issues are listed 
below. 


Department of Defense and 
Defense Spending 


McKinley, Nancy. Defense Spending: Pre- 
liminary Bibliography, 1983-1985. Feb. 4, 
1985. (L0406) (LTR85-33) 


Shapiro, Sherry. Defense Department: Se- 
lected References, 1976-1985. Feb. 15, 
1985. (Bibliography-in-Brief L0410) (LTR85- 
145) 


. Defense Reorganization: 
Bibliography-in-Brief, 1976-1985. Dec. 4, 
1985. (L0560) (LTR85-2178) 


. Military Compensation: Selected 
References, 1976-1985. May 1, 1985. 
(Bibliography-in-Brief L0459) (LTR85-814) 


Chemical, Biological, and Nuclear 
Warfare 


Leskovsek, Valentin. Chemical and Biolog- 
ical Warfare: Bibliography-in-Brief, 1984- 
1986. July 1986. (L0701) (LTR86-1433) 


. Nuclear Arms Control Verifica- 
tion: Bibliography-in-Brief, 1984-1986. 
July 1986. (L0705) (LTR86-1429) 


Shapiro, Sherry. Nuclear Arms Control: 
Bibliography-in-Brief, 1980-1985. Nov. 
1985. (L0552) (LTR85-2512) 


Military Uses of Space 


Leskovsek, Valentin. Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative: Selected References, 1983-1985. 
Mar. 4, 1985. (Bibliography-in-Brief L0429) 
(LTR85-282) 


Mangan, Bonnie. Military Uses of Space: 
Bibliography-in-Brief, 1982-1985. Sept. 3, 
1985. (L0510) (LTR85-1697) 


. Space Militarization and Arms 
Control: Selected References, 1983-1985. 
Feb. 1985. (Report no. 85-581 L) (LTR85- 
169) 


Economic/Security Issues 


Kirk, Robert. Economic Sanctions and 
Trade Embargoes: Bibliography-in-Brief, 
1979-1986. May 1986. (L0668) (LTR86-885) 


Mangan, Bonnie. East-West Technology 
Transfer: Bibliography-in-Brief, 1982- 
1985. Dec. 1985. (L0577) (LTR85-2292) 


DOD Statistical Information 


The Directorate for Information Operations 
and Reports (DIOR) of the Department of 
Defense prepares a series of reports con- 
taining statistics on DOD prime contracts 
and defense manpower. All DIOR reports 
are available through the GAO Technical 
Library and the Government Printing Of- 
fice (GPO). Large GPO depository libraries 
may also have them available for loan. 
Five of the most popular DIOR reports are 
as follows: 


Atlas/State Data Abstract for the United 
States. Department of Defense, Washington 
Headquarters Services, Directorate for In- 
formation Operations and Reports. GPO 
stock number: 008-000-00440-4 (FY 1985 
ed.). Price each: $6.00, domestic, and $7.50, 
foreign. 


Contains maps showing the locations of 
the major military installations in each 
state. Also includes information on DOD 
personnel, payroll outlays, and prime con- 
tracts over $25,000. 


Five Hundred Contractors Receiving the 
Largest Dollar Volume of Prime Contract 
Awards for RDT&E. Department of De- 
fense, Washington Headquarters Services, 
Directorate for Information Operations and 
Reports. GPO stock number: 008-000- 
00452-8 (FY 1985 ed.). Price each: $2.25, 
domestic, and $2.85, foreign. 


Includes an alphabetical list of the top 500 
companies and net value of awards to 
firms, educational and other nonprofit in- 
stitutions, foreign contractors, and U.S. 
government agencies. Firms qualifying as 
small businesses are identified. 


One Hundred Companies Receiving the 
Largest Dollar Volume of Prime Contract 
Awards. Department of Defense, Washing- 
ton Headquarters Services, Directorate for 
Information Operations and Reports. GPO 
stock number: 008-000-00447-1 (FY 1985 
ed.). Price each: $1.50, domestic, and $1.90, 
foreign. 


Summary data on companies and sub- 
sidiaries that were awarded the largest to- 
tal dollar volume of DOD prime contract 
awards over $25,000 during the fiscal year, 
including the name of the company, rank, 
and net value of awards. 


Prime Contract Awards. Department of 
Defense, Washington Headquarters Ser- 
vices, Directorate for Information Opera- 
tions and Reports. GPO stock number: 
708-063-00000-2. Price: $13.00. 


Presents, in tables and charts, various cur- 
rent and historical data on the net value of 
DOD prime contract awards. Includes 
awards by type of contractor; awards pub- 
licized to small businesses; awards by pro- 
curement program; awards for research, 
development, test, and evaluation; awards 
by method of procurement; and awards by 
type of contract pricing provision. 


See Briefcase, p. 45 
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On Location 





GAO’s Class of ’86 Graduates 
from the Defense Manage- 
ment Program 


Ed. note: The Review thanks Fran Tafer, 
Evaluator, National Security and Interna- 
tional Affairs Division (NSIAD), for the fol- 
lowing item. 


Soon after that final test, the National Se- 
curity Management Program’s Class of ’86 
was seen huddling together in twos and 
threes to discuss the toughest, most unex- 
pected, and trickiest questions. They con- 
sidered themselves survivors, fairly certain 
that they had passed this fourth and final 
exam. If only they could get their research 
papers turned in on time, they might grad- 
uate. And graduate they did! 


The 1986 class is the third group of GAO 
employees to complete the National Secu- 
rity Management Program, a part-time, 
2-year pregram established in 1981. The 
program is cosponsored by GAO and the 
National Defense University. GAO provides 
the classroom space, a seminar director, 
and discretionary time for weekly meetings 
for 9 months per year; the university pro- 
vides the course materials, testing, and ad- 
vice. The course of study focuses on the 
strategic, economic, and industrial aspects 
of national security to prepare participants 
to take on complex command, manage- 
ment, and staff responsibilities. 


Bill McNaught, Group Director of NSIAD’s 
Economic Analysis Group, took top honors 
as he and 20 other happy GAO defense 
specialists graduated from the program on 
June 9, 1986. Representative Dave Mc- 
Curdy, a member of the House Armed 
Services and Intelligence Committees; 





™ 


The Class of '86 (L-R): Front row: Maj. Gen. Perry Smith, Pat Martin, Helen Neal (standing in for 
Wyley Neal), Rosa Johnson, Sherlie Svestka, Diana Glod, Jane-yu Ho Li, Fran Tafer, Rep. Dave 
McCurdy. Second row: Lee Beaty, Allan Lomax, Jerry Moriarty, Hal Brumm, Tim Desmond, Tim 
Carr, Cindy Steed. Back row: Bill Wentz, Brian Conniff, Marv Casterline, Dan Gowen, Tom 
Dorney, Bill McNaught, Rich Davis, Charles Walter. 


Major General Perry Smith, Commandant 
of the National War College; and Frank C. 
Conahan, Assistant Comptroller General 
for National Security and International Af- 
fairs, addressed the graduates at Fort Mc- 
Nair. Milton J. Socolar, Special Assistant to 
the Comptroller General; Frank Fee, Assis- 
tant Comptroller General for Operations; 
Gregory J. Ahart, Assistant Comptroller 
General for Human Resources; past gradu- 
ates; and families, friends, and coworkers 
of the graduates also attended. NSIAD As- 
sociate Director Rich Davis, who served as 
the 1986 seminar director, also addressed 
the graduates. 


During the program, students took turns 
“teaching” course materials; bringing in 
high level defense, other government, and 


private experts to speak on topics relevant 
to course studies; and conducting discus- 
sion groups to bring out added points, de- 
bate the textbook’s premises, or update 
the course materials. At times, students 
were performing GAO work on subjects re- 
lated to material being studied. Several 
GAO personnel, including class members, 
updated the class on pertinent topics. For 
example, Alan Bennett and Pat McCracken 
of NSIAD’s Security and International Rela- 
tions Subdivision briefed the group on USS. 
military activities in Latin America, and 
Bill McNaught discussed the GAO report 
on the defense budget windfall that oc- 
curred when inflation was actually less 
than predicted (GAO/NSIAD-85-145, Sept. 3, 
1985). 


The National Defense University considers 
its GAO course the showcase of its world- 
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wide correspondence-type curricula. Ac- 
cording to university officials, this is be- 
cause of the high caliber of GAO students 
and the extra efforts GAO has made to see 
that the program is a success. 


A fourth group of GAO personnel has al- 
ready begun the National Security Manage- 
ment Program. This group of about 20 stu- 
dents is nearly through the course and 
expects to graduate in June 1987. Marty 
Ferber, Associate Director of NSIAD’s 
Manpower, Logistics, and Financial and 
General Management Subdivision, is the 
group’s seminar director. 


Overseas and Regional 
Offices Support NSIAD Work 


Many employees in GAO’s overseas and re- 
gional offices support the work of NSIAD 
in national security issues. To highlight 
their contributions, “On Location” invited 
the most active field units to describe their 
audit roles. 


European Office 


With more than half the U.S. defense bud- 
get related to the U.S. commitment to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
and roughly 20 percent of U.S. forces lo- 
cated in the European Theater, it is no 
wonder that over 90 percent of the 
European Office (EO) work is conducted 
for NSIAD. During the past year, EO con- 
ducted, or now has in progress, 37 defense 
audits that have taken EO to 3 continents 
and numerous countries. These audits fall 
into five major defense areas, including 
manpower affairs, military readiness, logis- 
tics, procurement, and communications. 
Each area represents billions of dollars 
committed to defending Europe. 


Recently completed audits in the man- 
power affairs area have looked at how the 
Air Force determines its manpower re- 
quirements and the Army its officer/en- 
listed force mix. EO staff recently started 
two important reviews concerning broad 
policy questions. The first concerns 
whether reservists can be substituted for 
full-time active duty service members sta- 
tioned in Europe, and the second concerns 
whether the U.S. force structure in Europe 
can be modified. EO provides a unique 
perspective on the U.S. military presence 
in the European Theater that otherwise is 
not available to GAO for such reviews. 


About 20 percent of EO’s total effort re- 
lates to military readiness. In 1985 and 
1986, EO evaluated the effectiveness of the 
Army’s organizational maintenance for 


wheeled and tracked vehicles, surveyed 
the Military Airlift Command’s strategic 
airlift mobilization capability, and reviewed 
the physical security provided at selected 
military bases in Europe. One EO team re- 
viewed U.S. military access to facilities in 
Southwest Asia. The team looked at the 
political difficulties of gaining access to 
the facilities during both peacetime and 
wartime and determined what support the 
host country could provide. In addition to 
working with high-ranking military and po- 
litical officials and visiting a number of 
host country military facilities, EO staff 
brought back a number of personal experi- 
ences that will not soon be forgotten. 


One particularly memorable experience 
began when one team member asked the 
Saudi Arabian armed forces liaison officer 
about Arabian cardamom coffee. Since 
none of the EO staff had ever tried any, 
the officer invited the entire team to his 
home not only for Arabian coffee but a tra- 
ditional Saudi dinner as well. The team 
was welcomed by their host, dressed in 
the traditional Saudi thobe—a long, flow- 
ing white silk robe, with a greeting in Ara- 
bic: “Marhaba! Ahlan wa Sahlan!” (Hello! 
Most welcome!) The meal consisted of yo- 
gurt, dried dates, a vegetable stew, lamb 
on a platter of rice and nuts, laban (a yo- 
gurt drink similar to buttermilk), pome- 
granates from the mountainous Najran re- 
gion of Southwest Arabia, and créme 
caramel. The host’s wife joined the team 
for the meal—a rarity since most Saudi 
women never eat with male guests. 


After the meal, the team members were 
served cardamom coffee from a brass Ara- 
bian coffeepot with a long spout and filter 
made of palm branch fiber. The coffee was 
served in one of the two living rooms. 
Each Saudi house has two living rooms: 
one for men and one for women. Next, 
each person was served three cups of mint 
tea and then three more cups of Arabian 
coffee. Finally, an incense burner was 
brought into the room and passed from 
person to person until everyone had in- 
haled the mysterious aromas from the 
frankincense and rare Indian woods. 


In the procurement area, EO reviewed Air 
Force procedures for purchasing chemical 
protective shelters and identified about $70 
million in potential savings. During the 
past 12 months, EO also (1) surveyed 
Army procurement contract procedures 


and (2) conducted several reviews con- 
cerning construction of family housing 
units that showed that fewer units should 
be built and that savings would total sev- 


eral million dollars. One of EO’s more in- 
teresting reviews concerned the processes 
followed by France, the United Kingdom, 
West Germany, Israel, and the Soviet 
Union to acquire major weapon systems. 
EO staff faced the challenge of working 
with high level foreign government offi- 
cials, conducting interviews through inter- 
preters, and becoming familiar with broad 
national defense policies of each nation. 


In 1942, Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief of 
Naval Operations, stated: “I don’t know 
what the hell this logistics is. . .but I want 
some of it.” In EO, logistics means, among 
other things, working in Germany on the 
“Schnitzel Circuit.” During a recent audit, 
EO staff evaluated the inventory manage- 
ment practices of the Defense Logistics 
Agency and the services. As part of the 
job, EO staff conducted unannounced 
nighttime visits at selected Army and Air 
Force installations in West Germany to de- 
termine the physical security afforded the 
supplies. At several locations, gates and 
doors to warehouses were unlocked and 
the staff found items such as computer 
keyboards, modems, computer spare parts, 
automotive batteries, and electrical wire 
that could have been taken from the stor- 
age areas. The local provost marshall ac- 
companied us on the visits! During 1986, 
EO also conducted several reviews dealing 
with the Army’s medical equipment capa- 
bility and identified potential savings of 
$250 million. EO identified another $52 
million in savings on the basis of a review 
of Allied logistics support. 


The command, control, communications, 
and intelligence (C31) area has been a con- 
sistent part of EO’s work load. These sys- 
tems, worth billions of dollars, are in the 
planning stages for the European Theater. 
Recent audits have looked at wartime 
communications capabilities, Department 
of Defense (DOD) efforts to improve 
“friend or foe” identification procedures 
for military aircraft, tactical communica- 
tions satellite programs, and frequency ap- 
proval procedures among the NATO coun- 
tries. This last review identified $100 
million spent by DOD to correct avoidable 
problems and recommended ways to avoid 
such waste. 


Far East Office 


In concert with past and current U.S. ad- 
ministrations’ defense strategy of forward 
deployment, the United States maintains a 
considerable military presence in the 
Pacific basin, Southeast Asia, Northeast 
Asia, the Persian Gulf, and the Indian 
Ocean. The Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 





Command, the senior U.S. military officer 
in the Pacific, is responsible for all military 
operations in a vast area stretching from 
the West Coast of America to the East 
Coast of Africa and from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that GAO’s Far East Office (FEO) in 
Honolulu is a prime contributor to GAO’s 
national security work. 


In collaboration with headquarters staff, 
FEO performs work in all national security 
issue areas for NSIAD’s Army; Navy; Air 
Force; command, control, communications, 
and intelligence; and manpower and logis- 
tics groups. With a staff of 33 evaluators, 
FEO performs reviews and analyses rang- 
ing from readiness of the U.S. Army in 
Korea to control of hazardous waste by 
the Air Force and the Navy in Guam and 
from formulation and execution of the 
Navy’s operation and maintenance budget 
to the justification for an Air Force pro- 
gram to dedicate a number of aircraft 
solely to rapid resupply of spare parts to 
air bases during conflict. 


One recent FEO assignment concerned the 
interoperability of C3I capabilities among 
and between U.S. forces and Allies. That 
work contributed significantly to testimony 
in August 1986 before the Subcommittee 
on Legislation and National Security, 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and to a report to be issued by GAO 
on the subject. The analyses provided by 
GAO as a result of FEO’s work will give 
the Congress information it needs to make 
more informed decisions on funding levels 
and DOD management of this important 
defense area. 


In another case, FEO participated with 
headquarters and regional staff in review- 
ing Navy planning for shore facilities re- 
quirements. Work in the Pacific was per- 
formed at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and Subic 
Bay in the Philippines. The resulting report 
pointed out that the Navy’s criteria for siz- 
ing certain kinds of facilities (family ser- 
vice centers, child care centers, and air- 
craft parking aprons) was inappropriate 
and could cause inaccurately sized facili- 
ties and result in overstating requirements. 
Specific recommendations were made in 
the report, and the Navy agreed to take 
corrective action. 


FEO’s contributions to national security 
work are not confined to military activities 
and functions. Foreign policies and the 
programs designed to implement them are 
both directly and indirectly linked to U.S. 
national security. Much of FEO’s work has 
concerned programs involving trade and fi- 
nance, developmental assistance, and secu- 


rity and international relations. As with the 
military assignments, FEO works closely 
with headquarters staff in reviewing such 
issues as control over and effectiveness of 
US.-funded bilateral and multilateral assis- 
tance programs, defense burden-sharing by 
our Allies, and the effect of various pro- 
grams designed to stimulate U.S. exports 
of agricultural commodities. 


The geographical coverage provided by 
FEO is extensive. For example, during the 
past year, FEO staff have worked in Aus- 
tralia, the Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Burma, Bangladesh, 
Pakistan, India, Japan, Guam, American 
Samoa, and Korea. 


The Congress and the current administra- 
tion have become increasingly aware of 
the rapidly growing importance of the 
Pacific nations and their political, eco- 
nomic, and strategic bearing on US. de- 
fense and foreign policies. Concurrently, 
the Soviet Union has greatly accelerated 
its efforts toward extending its influence 
into this vital area. As a result, FEO can 
expect to play an even greater role in na- 
tional security issues in the Pacific. 


Atlanta Regional Office 


The Atlanta Regional Office (ARO) is a 
natural for defense work—the region’s 
boundaries encompass about 50 major de- 
fense installations that employ hundreds of 
thousands of people and control budgets 
totaling more than $25 billion. Defense ac- 
tivities within the region span all the issue 
areas of interest to NSIAD from the com- 
bat readiness of the fighting ships berthed 
at Charleston, South Carolina, to the train- 
ing of the Army’s infantry soldiers at Fort 
Benning, Georgia; from the development 
and acquisition of sophisticated weaponry 
at the Army’s Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, 
and Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, to the 
gigantic Marine Corps logistics center at 
Albany, Georgia; from the tactical air 
wings at Valdosta, Georgia, and Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina, to the Air Force 
Reserve headquarters at Warner Robins Air 
Force Base, Georgia. 


ARO boundaries encompass important op- 
erations of all branches of service, three 
unified commands under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and headquarters for the Army’s 
Forces Command and the 9th Air Force. 
Almost half the Strategic Defense Initiative 
(SDI) (“Star Wars”) budget is managed by 
the Army’s Strategic Defense Command in: 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


About one-third of ARO’s resources are 
devoted to defense work. At any one time, 
ARO has 20 to 25 ongoing NSIAD assign- 
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ments, employing 50 to 60 staff members. 
The region’s assignments for NSIAD and 
its predecessor organizations have resulted 
in significant savings, as well as improve- 
ments in the management of defense activ- 
ities and programs. From fiscal year 1982 
through the third quarter of fiscal year 
1985, GAO reported almost $2 billion in 
measurable savings as a result of defense 
assignments that Atlanta led or contributed 
to significantly. For example, a 1984 re- 
view of the Army and Marine Corps bud- 
gets for small missiles resulted in accom- 
plishment reports totaling over $32 million. 
More recently, an Atlanta-led assignment 
on duplication of radar jammers resulted 
in measurable savings of about $192 mil- 
lion. 

Two of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration’s (NASA) seven field 
centers, including its East Coast launch fa- 
cilities, are located within ARO boundaries. 
Funding for the programs and activities at 
these two centers constitutes almost 

40 percent of NASA’s total budget. 


Programs like SDI and NASA’s resumption 
of space flights will likely dominate much 
of the public policy debate in this country, 
as well as defense work in ARO, over the 
next few years. ARO is looking forward to 
its continuing partnership with NSIAD in 
addressing these important issues. 


Cincinnati Regional Office 


On September 24, 1986, Neil Wickliffe of 
one of the Cincinnati region’s Dayton Sub- 
offices copiloted an Air Force A-7 tactical 
fighter to obtain hands-on experience with 
an infrared night navigation and attack sys- 
tem currently under review by GAO. The 
purpose of this flight was to put GAO in a 
better position to brief the Congress on 
the system’s effectiveness compared with 
that of a similar system being developed 
by the Air Force for other aircraft. Neil is 
a former Air Force pilot with over 4,500 
hours of flying time. 


W a. 
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Neil Wickliffe copilots the Air Force A-7 tactical 
Sighter. 
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Neil’s flight is only one example of Cincin- 
nati’s role in reviewing national-security- 
related programs and activities. Cincinnati 
has been a major contributor to national 
security issues for many years, mostly 
through its Dayton Suboffices. The Subof- 
fices are both located at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, a major defense installa- 
tion employing about 27,000 civilian and 
military personnel and accounting for 
about $40 billion of the annual Air Force 
development and procurement budget. One 
Suboffice deals primarily with major sys- 
tems acquisitions (B-1 bombers, F-15 and 
F-16 fighters, etc.). The other focuses pri- 
marily on Air Force worldwide logistics 
and maintenance operations. Additionally, 
the Cincinnati region also covers the 
Army’s Accounting and Finance Center 
through its Indianapolis Suboffice, several 
other major defense installations, and sev- 
eral large defense contractors. 


The Cincinnati Regional Office is a very 
active partner with the operating divisions 
in GAO’s efforts to evaluate defense activi- 
ties. At any time, for example, about half 
Cincinnati’s 110 professional staff are as- 
signed to defense-related jobs as pro- 
grammed by NSIAD, the Information Man- 
agement and Technology Division, and the 
Accounting and Financial Management Di- 
vision. These staff have analyzed defense 
budgets, cost estimates, program sched- 
ules, contracting practices, and the techni- 
cal performance of the Air Force and its 
contractors. 


Because of increased congressional inter- 
est in the Air Force management of 
weapon systems and technology advance- 
ments during the past decade, Cincinnati 
staff have participated in some challenging 
assignments. Most noteworthy have been 
the B-1 bomber multiyear procurement, 
fighter aircraft competition, fighter aircraft 
engine procurement, aerial combat friend- 
or-foe identification, T-46 trainer aircraft 
development, F-16 support equipment pro- 
curement, supply system security, and lo- 
gistics data systems modernization. 
Through these and many other assign- 
ments, the Cincinnati staff have identified 
opportunities for significant improvement 
in Air Force programs and management. 


The region’s most productive assignments, 
in terms of the potential to reduce defense 
expenditures, have been those commonly 
referred to as “budget scrubs.” This work 
involves analyzing the Air Force budget to 
determine if program changes or schedule 
slippages since the budgets were first pre- 
pared have reduced the need for current 
fiscal year funds. Over the past 2 years, 


Cincinnati staff have identified nearly $3 
billion in potential savings through this 
work. 


Dallas Regional Office 


The San Antonio Suboffice of the Dallas 
Regional Office frequently becomes in- 
volved in auditing the procurement and 
management of spare aircraft parts worth 
billions of dollars. Most of the audit work 
is done at the Air Logistics Center (ALC) 
at Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio. 


A recent Suboffice assignment involved re- 
pairable high-cost engine turbine blades 
used on F-15 and F-16 fighter aircraft. Over 
the past 2 years, a repair contractor had 
recovered blades valued at over $13 mil- 
lion from scrap metal piles condemned by 
the Air Force. These blades had been pre- 
maturely disposed of. 


In addition, blades that cannot be repaired 
are condemned and sent for disposal. But 
the contractor had repaired and returned 
to stock unacceptable blades, including 
some with defects posing a potential safety 
problem. Consequently, ALC recalled all 
the repaired blades from worldwide loca- 
tions for reinspection, possibly averting a 
catastrophe. 


Unacceptable turbine blades found by GAO 
staff in an Air Force disposal yard. 


During a review of spare parts pricing, the 
Suboffice staff found that the ALC con- 
tracting officer had relied on a formula 
pricing rate agreement to accept a price of 
$16,400 for a left-hand link assembly that 
is part of the C-5A aircraft engine mount. 
A price analysis showed that the item 
should cost less than $4,000. Further, there 
is a right-hand link assembly, and the two 
assemblies are very much like left and 
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right shoes. (See photo of left- and right- 
hand assemblies.) The Air Force had been 
paying $16,400 for the left-hand assembly 
and less than $5,000 for the right, although 
the items were almost identical. Because 
of GAO’s work on this assignment, the 
contractor agreed to refund about $82,000 
for the last two purchases of seven link as- 
semblies. 


Left- and right-hand link assemblies for the 
C-5A aircraft. 


This example pointed out a weakness in 
the pricing of replenishment spare parts 
because contracting officers were placing 
too much reliance on the existence of for- 
mula pricing rate agreements with major 
defense contractors and were not perform- 
ing adequate price analyses of the specific 
parts being procured. 


Los Angeles Regional Office 


Many Los Angeles Regional Office (LARO) 
assignments have provided vital informa- 
tion to the Congress on national security 
policy issues. About 60 percent of LARO’s 
work load is defense related. Each of the 
services is represented in the region. The 
Air Force has its Space Division, where the 
Strategic Defense Initiative is being devel- 
oped, and the Ballistic Missile Office at 
Norton Air Force Base, California, which is 
responsible for the Peacekeeper and small 
ballistic missiles. The Navy has the China 
Lake Naval Weapons Center, California, 
and a huge presence in San Diego. Several 
important military bases are in the area, 
such as Edwards and Vandenberg Air 
Force Bases, the Army’s Fort Irwin, and 
the Marine Corps’ Camp Pendleton. Also, 
one of every five prime defense contracts 
in the country is in California, and $2 of 
every $7 in defense prime contract dollars 
is awarded to contractors in southern Cali- 
fornia. 


LARO staff have provided key testimony 
during Senate hearings on the development 
of the Peacekeeper and small ballistic mis- 
siles. And one LARO job revealed that de- 
fense contractors were overcharging for 
Navy spare parts, such as the now famous 
$600 ashtray. 


Location 





In addition, the Los Angeles staff have par- 
ticipated in several jobs that resulted in 
significant savings. For example, GAO rec- 
ommendations on Navy ship-manning prac- 
tices saved $22 million, and a recent job 
on defense contracts for consultants and 
studies identified potential savings of more 
than $94 million. 


The variety of jobs in LARO has afforded 
its staff some unique opportunities. For ex- 
ample, audit teams at the Space Division 
have reviewed such exotic phenomena as 
space lasers, killer satellites, and tactical 
warning/attack assessment systems. On 
one Navy job, LARO staff spent time 
aboard an aircraft carrier at sea. (See “A 
Week’s Worth,” Spring 1986.) 


On another Navy job, LARO’s George Vin- 
digni and Karl Deibel and Tim Stone of 
NSIAD spent a month in the Far East visit- 
ing Pacific Fleet commands and riding on 
deployed warships to examine records and 
equipment. To verify readiness reports on- 
board ships, the team first rode on the 
cruiser U.S.S. Halsey as part of a battle 
group from Subic Bay in the Philippines 
toward Sasebo, Japan; then flew by heli- 
copter to Okinawa; and then flew back to 
Subic Bay. Next, they sailed on the de- 
stroyer U.S.S. O’Brien, where they ob- 
served firing of the close-in weapon sys- 
tem and 5-inch, 54-caliber gun. While they 
were aboard, the ship rescued about 30 
Vietnamese refugee boat people and took 
them to safety in Singapore. After 3 days 
in Singapore, the trio flew to Japan and in- 
spected the frigate U.S.S. Knox and visited 
the U.S.S. Blue Ridge, flagship of the 7th 
Fleet, both in Yokosuka. Back home, the 
on-board work was used as part of a GAO 
report that showed disparity in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Fleets’ reporting of readiness. 


Norfolk Regional Office 


Major defense activities of all the services 
are located within the geographic area cov- 
ered by the Norfolk Regional Office 
(NRO), including the largest naval base in 
the world, Norfolk Naval Base. Over the 
last few years, NRO’s work has centered 
on Navy inventories, procurement, mainte- 
nance, homeporting, readiness, and man- 
power management; Army training, doc- 
trine, force structure, and vehicle 
maintenance; Marine Corps mobilization; 
Air Force staffing standards and flying 
hours; and DOD testing facilities and in- 
dustrial funds. 


One recent series of NRO reviews con- 
cerned the Navy’s management of ship- 
board inventories. These reviews were 


often conducted aboard ships under con- 
siderably difficult conditions. The results, 
however, were worth the extraordinary ef- 
fort: more than $700 million in savings and 
improvements in inventory management 
and supply readiness of Navy ships. 


Another review by NRO of Navy invento- 
ries concerned suspended stock. Sus- 
pended stock is that which is not ready for 
issue because there is a question regarding 
its true condition. The amount of stock in 
suspension was not known, and the staff 
had to devise some innovative auditing 
techniques to determine the true state of 
the Navy’s suspended inventory. NRO 
found that the Navy had material worth 
over $200 million in suspension for lengthy 
periods, some for as long as 2 years. More- 
over, while the stock was in suspension, 
the Navy was buying more of the same 
types of items. The Navy has formed a 
task force to implement recommendations 
in GAO’s draft report and has specifically 
asked GAO to participate in that effort. 


A Norfolk review of the Army’s fiscal year 
1986 budget request for military construc- 
tion ultimately resulted in considerable 
savings to the government. The Army had 
requested $24 million to construct urban- 
warfare training facilities at six locations 
and planned to request, in the following 
fiscal year, another $21 million to build six 
more such facilities. The audit team found 
that the Army had not yet determined 
what its urban-warfare training require- 
ments were, nor had it considered alterna- 
tives, such as establishing regional sites or 
a central training facility. On the basis of 
this information, the Congress denied the 
Army’s funding request. 


San Francisco Regional Office 


The San Francisco Regional Office (SFRO), 
because of the many military installations 
in the region and the expertise acquired in 
the region over a number of years, does 
much of its work in the Army and Air 
Force issue areas. The region invests sig- 
nificant staff time in the defense procure- 
ment and hazardous waste areas. 


The region has assigned senior managers 
to the Army, Air Force, and defense pro- 
curement issue areas who have been ac- 
tive in NSIAD’s planning process. The pett- 
nership between SFRO and NSIAD has 
paid off in large dollar savings and quick 
responses to high-visibility congressional 
requests. Recent examples follow. 

e San Francisco’s review of defective pric- 
ing of defense contracts at FMC Corpora- 
tion in San Jose, . alifornia, revealed $24 


million in overpricing. These findings were 
highlighted during Assistant Comptroller 
General Frank Conahan’s October 3, 1985, 
testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Legislation and National Security, House 
Committee on Government Operations. 


e Innovative methodology and detailed 
computer analysis enabled San Francisco 
staff to identify ways to reduce inventory 
management costs at the Air Force’s 
Sacramento Logistics Center. After agree- 
ing with NSIAD to participate in the as- 
signment, the region spent about 35 staff- 
days in developing the basic issues. On the 
basis of the results, Tim McCormick, then 
Regional Manager, sent a letter of inquiry 
to the Commanding General, Sacramento 
Logistics Center, questioning the Air 
Force’s use of computer data from an in- 
ventory system to compute spare parts re- 
quirements. In response, the Center re- 
moved erroneous data from its inventory 
requirements computations and terminated 
numerous procurements. The net result 
was a $23 million reduction in require- 
ments. 


e During an assignment on Navy supply 
center effectiveness, the region sent a let- 
ter of inquiry questioning the use of maxi- 
mum inventory levels when computing in- 
ventory requirements. The Deputy 
Comptroller for the Navy Stock Fund re- 
sponded that corrective action would be 
taken. As a result, inventory levels will ulti- 
mately be reduced by more than $50 mil- 
lion, with recurring annual savings in re- 
duced holding costs of about $12 million. 


e SFRO and NSIAD staff conducted time- 
critical and sensitive briefings for four 
Congressmen regarding controversial pub- 
lic statements that were extremely critical 
of the Strategic Defense Initiative’s X ray 
laser experiments. The results of the re- 
view, which were accepted by both SDI 
advocates and critics, clarified issues that 
are central to the continuing national de- 
bate on SDI. 


e SFRO has participated in no less than 
six military hazardous-waste-related assign- 
ments and is just beginning another review 
in this area. Because of the heavy concen- 
tration of military facilities in the region 
and keen interest on the part of the local 
congressional delegation, the region ex- 
pects to continue emphasizing hazardous 
waste work. 


Recent work load trends indicate that 
SFRO will continue as a key partner in 
carrying out NSIAD work. San Francisco 
now has 13 active NSIAD assignments and 
is providing senior staff on 7 of them. 
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GAO Observes a Revolution 


Ed. note: The Review thanks David Wise 
Sor the following item. 

Mr. Wise joined GAO in 1981 and has 
been assigned to the Far East Office since 
1985. He holds a master’s degree in 
public administration from the 
University of Pittsburgh’s Graduate 
School of Public and International 
Affairs. During his tenure in the Far 
East Office, he has worked in Korea; 
Guam; the Philippines; and Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. 


A number of GAO staff found themselves 
in the Philippines during the recent elec- 
tion and revolution. Most were from GAO’s 
Far East Office, while the rest were from 
NSIAD. Two audit teams were working 
mainly at the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID). A third team, which 
intended to perform work at Clark Air 
Base, arrived the weekend of February 21, 


Trying to work in Manila during this pe- 
riod required a great deal of patience. For 
example, Philippine government officials 
were often hard to find for several weeks 
before the election, as many were out cam- 
paigning for Marcos. In addition, all of- 
fices, including the USAID mission, were 
closed the day before the election and on 
election day itself. 


During the 3 weeks between the election 
and Marcos’ eventual departure, it became 
more and more difficult to conduct routine 
business. At the advice of the U.S. Em- 
bassy, our teams working at USAID can- 
celed field trips to various parts of the 
country. Tensions were rising throughout 
the country as people became increasingly 
preoccupied with the political situation. 
Demonstrations and the rebellion of the 
Defense Minister and the Deputy Chief of 
Staff brought hundreds of thousands of 
people into the streets. No one on the 
audit teams felt physically threatened, but 
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5 days before the departure of President 
Marcos. Staff members from NSIAD in- 
cluded a Group Director, Ronald Kushner, 
and an Evaluator-in-Charge, Jerry Herley, 
while those from FEO included two 
Evaluators-in-Charge, Sharon Chamberlain 
and Eaton Clapp; Site Seniors William 
Kenny and James Cooksey; and Evaluators 
Ernie Arciello, Edward George, Nancy 
Pendleton, Geoffrey Johnson, and the au- 
thor. Most of us were there during the 
election and, except for Mr. Kushner, were 
all present during the rebellion and even- 
tual fall of the Marcos government. 


there was considerable uncertainty in 
those last hectic weeks. 


The following chronology is one GAO eval- 
uator’s personal account of the pre- and 
postelection period, concluding with the 
teams’ departure on February 26, 1986, the 
day after President Marcos and his en- 
tourage left the country. 


January 24: I meet several Filipino 
friends for a dinner of barbecued chicken 


and rice at our favorite open-air restaurant. 


As usual, we discuss politics. They tell me 


that if the “snap election” called by Presi- 
dent Marcos is fair, Cory Aquino will win. 
However, they express doubt that Marcos 
is capable of holding a fair election. 


January 25: Somewhat fatigued from po- 
litical discussions, I invite a friend for a 
day trip to the exciting Pagsanjan Falls, 
where many scenes from the movie 
Apocalypse Now were filmed. This is the 
second time I’ve made the trip, and I am 
used to the theatrics of our boatmen who 
paddle and puil us up the river to the main 
falls. I assure them that they will receive 
the obligatory 100 peso ($5) tip, and they 
seem Satisfied. They are also curious to 
know what I think of the upcoming elec- 
tion. 


January 29: The daily papers carry re- 
ports of preelection violence on Negros, an 
island about 450 miles south of Manila. Al- 
most no day passes now without news re- 
ports of the Communist New People Army 
ambushes or political violence perpetrated 
by one side or another. 


January 31: Big flap in the papers over 
the New York Times report that Mr. 
Marcos was not quite the war hero that he 
claimed he was. As usual, the press reports 
are completely different depending on 
whether one reads Malaya (opposition) or 
Bulletin Today (government). The broad- 
cast media, on the other hand, are almost 
totally government controlled—only Radio 
Veritas, run by the Catholic Church, carries 
the opposition’s views. The evening news 
on Channel 4 devotes nearly all its broad- 
cast to that day’s campaign activities of 
the First Family and about 45 seconds to 
an Aquino rally. The news is usually fol- 
lowed by a 2-hour panel discussion telling 
the public why Marcos should be re- 
elected. Interestingly, nearly all the media 
are in English, the “lingua franca” of the 
country, because many languages are spo- 
ken here. I find the whole media scene de- 
pressing. Despite our many complaints re- 
garding the media in the United States, at 
least they are reasonably objective. 


February 4: Over a cold beer in a nearby 
cafe, a Filipino friend tells me that he has 
heard that Marcos is readying legions of 
“flying voters” who will be brought in from 
the provinces to cast illegal votes in 
metropolitan Manila. That evening, the 
final Aquino rally takes place at the Luneta 
and Rizal Park, not far from USAID. Crowd 
estimates vary greatly, but propably close 
to a million people attend. I view the rally 
from our office, and it is an impressive 
sight. (See photo of park, p. 10.) 
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Memorial in Rizal Park, Manila, site of many demonstrations during election campaign and 


revolution. 


February 5: The previous day’s scene is 
repeated for the final pro-Marcos rally. We 
can see that many military and public 
buses were used to bring people to the 
rally. Opposition newspapers report that 
each participant who was bused in from 
the provinces received 50 or 100 pesos. 
The press also reports that the mint’s 
printing presses have been going 24 hours 
a day to print all the new money. 


Feburary 7: Election day. The streets 
around our hotel are very quiet. All shops 
and offices are closed. The quiet seems 
odd in a city that is always bustling. 


February 8: To one who is used to Dan 
Rather predicting the winner before the 
polls close in California, vote tabulation 
proceeds very slowly. I listen to results on 
Radio Veritas, but it is reporting results so 
slowly that I soon lose patience. To com- 
plicate the situation, two groups are count- 
ing votes—the government’s Committee on 
Election (Comelec) and the National Citi- 
zens Movement for Free Elections (Nam- 
frel). This check-and-balance system is in- 
tended to ensure honesty. 


February 10: We finally return to work. 
During the day, I bump into a Filipino 
friend. She had been a Namfrel poll 
watcher on election day and tells me that 
at her station, the Namfrel volunteers had 
to leave 3 hours before the polls closed be- 
cause of threats from Marcos supporters. I 
also hear stories of people who mysteri- 
ously disappeared from voting lists or who 


were told that they had to vote at other 
polling stations. In the meantime, charges 
and countercharges continue and only 
about 25 per cent of the votes have been 
counted. Naturally, Namfrel and Comelec 
counts differ widely. Probably the biggest 
news of the day is the walkout by Comelec 
computer operators who claim that they 
are being forced to input false voting data 
to aid Marcos. This walkout seems to add 
credibility to Namfrel charges of wide- 
spread fraud on the government side. 


February 11: Confusion reigns. Votes are 
no longer being counted, and the big tally 
board on Roxas Avenue is now blank. The 
whole process seems to be unraveling. The 
papers also give wide coverage to Presi- 
dent Reagan’s soon-to-be-modified state- 
ment that election fraud was committed by 
both sides. It is becoming more difficult to 
get any work done. Our field trip to ob- 
serve projects in the Bicol region is can- 
celed after the U.S. Embassy advised 
against all nonessential travel. 


February 13: A few of us decide to attend 
the movie Delta Force currently packing 
them in at the theater behind the hotel. 
The audience loves the action, and I’m 
convinced the country could unite behind 
Chuck Norris and Lee Marvin. 


February 15: Despite the inconclusive re- 
sults, the National Assembly declares Mar- 
cos the winner. This is not surprising, as 
two-thirds of the Assembly’s members are 
from his party. Some analysts estimate that 
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a fair election would have resulted in a 60- 
40 Aquino victory and that even an elec- 
tion with a “normal” amount of cheating 
would still have gone to Aquino 55-45. 


February 16: A huge Aquino rally at the 
Luneta. From our office, it appears that all 
Rizal Park is full of people with yellow 
shirts, the Aquino trademark. Mrs. Aquino, 
refusing to concede, calls for civil disobe- 
dience. The issue is far from settled. 


February 18: Two of us from the audit 
team leave for a field trip to Dumaguete, a 
city in the Visayas (southern) region of the 
Philippines. Although people there are also 
talking about the election and its implica- 
tions, the turmoil and tension of Manila 
seem much more than a 1-hour flight 
away. The university and sea resort atmos- 
phere are a welcome relief. 


February 22: Upon returning to Manila, I 
exit from the domestic airline terminal and 
am immediately besieged by a dozen taxi 
drivers wii all want to drive me to the 
hotel at 10 times the normal fare. I’m fairly 


A ‘jeipney” on Taft Avenue, Manila—typical 
Filipino public transportation. 


used to this routine after 8 weeks in the 
country, and I find a metered taxi and pay 
the normal fare. Later that afternoon, I 
hear rumors of a coup or a rebellion at the 
Defense Ministry on the outskirts of 
Manila. Late in the afternoon, I see three 
other FEO staff members at the hotel who 
have just arrived. They intend to go to 
Clark Air Base, but at this point, they are 
not sure they will be able to leave Manila. 
That evening I attend a play with a Filipino 
friend. She tells me Radio Veritas has re- 
ported that the Defense Minister and the 
Deputy Chief of Staff have indeed rebelled. 
They are holed up in the Ministry com- 
pound and have declared Mrs. Aquino the 
President. Marcos appears on Channel 4 
and reassures us that the rebellion is a 
minor matter that he will soon crush. Not 
surprisingly, he fires the two rebels. 


See Location, p. 46 
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Manager’s Corner 


Introduced by David Andersen, Office of 
Organization and Human Development 





Interviews With Top Level 
Defense Officials 


“Manager’s Corner” has traditionally been 
a source of information on current man- 
agement theory and practice. The purpose 
of this feature continues to be to expand 
the knowledge and skills of GAO managers 
by increasing their awareness of manage- 
ment problems and achievements. In the 
past, we have most often asked executives 
and senior level managers to review arti- 
cles or books written by knowledgeable in- 
dividuals on topics of current interest. 


In contrast, the content of this national se- 
curity issue’s “Manager’s Corner” comes 

from three top level executives in the De- 
partments of the Air Force, the Army, and 


the Navy who were interviewed by Senior 
Associate Directors in the National Secu- 
rity and International Affairs Division. The 
intent of these discussions was to examine 
GAO’s role, GAO’s effectiveness in carrying 
out its mission, and critical areas of 
strength or weakness as seen by these ex- 
ecutives. Information and insights gathered 
from such an effort can prove valuable in 
evaluating and improving upon the impact 
and effectiveness of our work. 


The executives interviewed were: Edward 
C. Aldridge, Jr., Department of the Air 
Force, interviewed by Harry R. Finley; 
James R. Ambrose, Department of the 
Army, interviewed by Henry W. Connor; 
and Robert H. Conn, Department of the 
Navy, interviewed by John Landicho. 


The three NSIAD Associate Directors who interviewed the DOD officials are (L-R) Harry R. Finley 
(Air Force Subdivision), Henry W. Connor (Army Subdivision), and John Landicho (Navy Subdi- 
vision). 


The Honorable Edward C. 
Aldridge, Jr., Secretary of 
the Air Force 


Interviewed by Harry R. Finley 


Edward C. “Pete” Aldridge, Jr., became the 
Secretary of the Air Force in June 1986. 
Since 1981, Mr. Aldridge served as the 
Under Secretary of the Air Force, where 
he provided overall supervision for Air 
Force space programs. During his career, 
Mr. Aldridge has held various positions in 
the Department of Defense (DOD), the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget (OMB), and 
private industry. At DOD, positions he held 
included Director of the Strategic Defense 
Division in the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Systems Analysis; Deputy Assis- 


Edward C. Aldridge, Secretary of the Air Force. 


Source: U.S. Air Force. 


tant Secretary of Defense for Strategic Pro- 
grams; and Director of Planning and 
Evaluation, where he was a principal advi- 
sor to the Secretary on planning and evalu- 
ating military forces and support structure. 





At OMB, Mr. Aldridge was a Senior Man- 
agement Associate. He has also served in 
management positions at the Douglas Air- 
craft Company and the Systems Planning 
Corporation. Mr. Aldridge received a B.S. 
in aeronautical engineering from Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical University in 
1960 and a master’s degree, also in aero- 
nautical engineering, from the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology in 1962. 


Secretary Aldridge: 


I appreciate the opportunity to share my 
views about auditors—all auditors. Audi- 
tors are a valued tool of management. It is 
only when auditors appear to forget that 
their primary purpose is to help manage- 
ment that I see no value in them. 


1. What do you perceive as the 
role(s) for GAO? 


GAO provides a monitoring and oversight 
role for the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment. As such, GAO should provide an 
independent and unbiased review of broad 
issues that affect DOD and non-Defense 
agencies. GAO should ensure that laws are 
accurately translated into policy and that 
government operations are performed ef- 
fectively and efficiently. Of course, GAO 
must also respond to specific issues raised 
by the various Members of Congress. 


I believe GAO also provides a valuable 
service in the rendering of legal opinions, 
prescribing accounting and auditing stand- 
ards, and reviewing accounting systems. 


2. How do you differentiate be- 
tween GAO’s role and the services’ 
internal audit/DOD IG roles? 


The GAO normally should be more global 
in perspective to provide the macro view 
of overall governmental operations and 
policy implementations of congressional 
mandates and authorizations. The DOD IG 
and the Air Force Audit Agency are more 
limited in view and perspective and should 
be more attuned to the problems affecting 
the operational effectiveness, efficiency, 
and war-fighting capability of DOD and the 
Air Force. I view the primary difference as 
whom the various organizations normally 
receive their taskings from. 


The Air Force Audit Agency responds to 
my needs and to those of my managers. It 
is an internal resource that can and does 
address issues of primary concern to us. 
The Agency evaluates issues on an Air 
Force-wide basis, as well as at individual 
locations. Its reports are addressed to the 
level of management that can address the 
issue at hand. 


3. Have you perceived any changes 
in GAO-agency relatiorships in the 
last 2 to 3 years? What are they 

and what do you think about them? 


A couple of observations seem in order re- 
garding this question. 


More of GAO’s evaluations within DOD 
seem to be oriented toward a single ser- 
vice. I realize that the percentage of con- 
gressional request audits has dramatically 
increased in the last few years. I would 
speculate that the pressures on GAO are 
equally dramatic. However, this approach 
could reduce the scope of any problem to 
its impact on one service and negate or re- 
strict one of the advantages of a GAO re- 
view—the ability and opportunity to cut 
across organizational and service 
boundaries. 


The Air Force has noticed some positive 
changes in approach among many of 
GAO’s field offices. Often, the people seem 
more qualified and knowledgeable regard- 
ing the areas being reviewed. Also, there 
seems to be more of a helpful and open at- 
titude as opposed to a more dogmatic ap- 
proach with headline-oriented report titles, 
as routinely seen in the past. 


Our liaison office tells me that GAO’s es- 
tablishment of an office to function as a 
GAO single point of contact for Air Force 
matters has greatly improved communica- 
tions and working relationships for both 
the Air Force and GAO. I welcome these 
initiatives. 


4.. What do you see as the particu- 
lar strengths of GAO? 


The strength of any organization is the 
people. By and large, GAO personnel are 
competent and professional. This fact, 
added to GAO’s ability and charter to pro- 
vide an independent assessment of a com- 
plete process—especially those issues 
where DOD and civil sectors interact— 
provides a dynamic opportunity to en- 
hance the effectiveness of our government. 


5. Do you think that GAO is objec- 
tive in reporting the results of its 
work? 


As a general rule, yes, the results of GAO’s 
work are normally a fair presentation of 
the facts. However, there are several con- 
cerns regarding GAO’s reporting methodol- 
ogy: 


GAO reports are frequently released with- 
out providing the Air Force a chance to 

give GAO official comments. I realize GAO 
is sometimes working under congressional 
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direction not to release the data to the Air 
Force. However, I believe that the opportu- 
nity to present the total perspective to the 
Congress and the public should be the 
paramount objective of GAO and the Con- 
gress. 


When the Air Force is allowed the oppor- 
tunity to provide management comments, 
it seems rather ironic that it is allowed 
one-half the time to respond to a draft re- 
port as it is to the final. Frequently, the Air 
Force is asked to respond in an extremely 
expedited manner. As you certainly can ap- 
preciate, it takes longer to provide a 
staffed and coordinated position on an ini- 
tial draft than on the final. My policy is to 
provide an Air Force position on any of 
GAO’s reports which are directed to or im- 
pact on the Air Force, when given the op- 
portunity to do so. 


6. Are you and/or your key man- 
agers comfortable with the quality/ 
competency of the GAO staff? 


For the most part, we are satisfied with 
the skills of the GAO staff. Most GAO per- 
sonnel present a professional demeanor. 
Occasionally, there is a problem involving 
a lack of comprehension of the complexi- 
ties of the Air Force and DOD organization 
and structure, but we can usually work 
these out. I get concerned when I hear of 
instances where GAO has analyzed data 
and formed conclusions and is reluctant to 
share this information in order for the Air 
Force to offer its perspective and insight. 
However, these instances seem workable. 


7. What are some things GAO can 
do to improve the way it carries 
out its assignments? 


There are several ways to enhance the re- 
lationship between GAO and the Air Force 
and improve the way GAO carries out its 
assignments. 


Comprehensive briefings should be con- 
ducted with management prior to the start 
of an audit. GAO auditors should have a 
specific written scope of the audit effort. 
GAO’s announcement letters are widely 
distributed, read, and used. Inclusion of de- 
tailed objectives would help us understand 
GAO’s needs. 


There should be a more balanced perspec- 
tive in GAO’s reports. GAO should point 
out the good things the Air Force does, as 
well as the areas needing improvement. 


GAO should work with the Air Force dur- 
ing its evaluations. The Air Force is trying 
to do its job effectively and in the most- 
cost-efficient manner. The Air Force makes 
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mistakes and overlooks the obvious on oc- 
casion. However, it is often confronted 
with a draft report that places it in an ad- 
versarial position when prior cooperative 
efforts between the organizations could 
have led to corrective efforts. If we had 
worked together, suitable corrective action 
could be initiated then. In these fast-paced, 
fluid times, many things are overcome by 
events. In many cases, the early appraising 
of GAO findings could allow the rechannel- 
ing of valuable resources rather than risk- 
ing out-and-out loss or other costly mis- 
takes. 


Management comments should be included 
in all reports, and GAO report turnaround 
times should allow for development of 
complete management comments. 


GAO’s recommendations should be practi- 
cal and feasible and should afford a realis- 
tic opportunity for successful implementa- 
tion. 


The Honorable James R. 
Ambrose, Under Secretary of 
the Army 


Interviewed by Henry W. Connor 


James R. Ambrose became the Under Sec- 
retary of the Army on October 13, 1981. As 


James R. Ambrose, Under Secretary of the 
Army. Source: U.S. Army. 


the second-ranking civilian in the Army, he 
plays a large role in formulating overall 
Army policy, procedures, and programs. 


Mr. Ambrose graduated with high distinc- 
tion from the University of Maine in 1943 
with a degree in engineering physics. Later 
he attended Georgetown University, 
Catholic University, and the University of 


Maryland where he acquired a substantial 
part of his postgraduate education in 
physics and mathematics. 


In 1955, Mr. Ambrose joined the newly 
formed Lockheed Corporation, Missile Sys- 
tems Division, and later that year became 
one of the principals in another firm, Sys- 
tems Research Corporation, which eventu- 
ally evolved into the Ford Aerospace and 
Communications Corporation. 


Immediately before his appointment, he 
was Vice-President for Technical Affairs 
for Ford Aerospace and served as the prin- 
cipal corporate troubleshooter on major 
contract performance problems. 


Under Secretary Ambrose: 


Imagine me being offered an opportunity 
to report to GAO, in its own journal, what 
I perceive to be its role and its strengths 
and weaknesses!! When my staff first put 
this on my calendar, I thought they were 
pulling a joke on a quiet Friday afternoon. 


1. What do you perceive as the 
role(s) for GAO? 


The obvious answer, of course, is that 
GAO is the eyes and ears of the Congress. 
But I would like to talk about another role. 
When I first came here, I read report after 
report of GAO’s. They all talked about 
events that had happened in the past. If we 
had done something wrong, we would 
have to admit it and say that we would try 
to do better in the future. If we didn’t 
think we had done anything wrong, we’d 
argue. But it was all about water over the 
dam. In my earliest meetings with Mr. 
Bowsher, Mr. Conahan, and you, as I re- 
call, I asked why GAO couldn't get in- 
volved earlier—not to lose its indepen- 
dence but to give us independent advice to 
help us avoid problems for the future. 
GAO’s efforts on the Multiple Subscriber 
Equipment are a prime example of the 
benefit that can be achieved by GAO’s cur- 
rent involvement in Army programs and 
activities. GAO was an independent partici- 
pant helping to keep us on the proper path 
without compromising its traditional role. 


2. How do you differentiate be- 
tween GAO’s role and the services’ 
internal audit/DOD IG roles? 


I look at all these organizations as useful 
management tools. They are able to point 
out problems with our operations that 
many times I am unaware of. However, 
I’ve got to say that we operators can stand 
only so much auditing. At that point, the 
time we must take responding to audits 
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and oversight activities becomes counter- 
productive. I do think that these organiza- 
tions have been pretty good about avoiding 
duplications. It’s just that there seems to 
be an increasing clamor for audits. The 
clear difference between GAO and the 
other audit groups is that GAO is, for the 
most part, reacting to congressional re- 
quests. 


3. Have you perceived any changes 
in GAO-agency relationships in the 
last 2 to 3 years? What are they 

and what do you think about them? 


I've already mentioned the fact that GAO 
is now undertaking some reviews on a 
real-time basis where it can be helpful to 
us in making the right decisions as we go 
along. I think this is a very positive 
change. Also, I think our relations are 
much more open and cooperative than 
when I first came here. An example comes 
to mind. Not too long ago, I was visiting 
Fort Lewis, Washington, when two GAO 
auditors tracked me down. They wanted to 
talk to me about a draft report that was 
with the Army for comments. I had seen 
the draft and the proposed Army com- 
ments, which for the most part were non- 
concurring. The report was pointing out 
problems with a communications system 
and saying that it couldn’t be fielded 
within the scheduled time frame. I couldn’t 
understand this because the remainder of 
the program was supposed to involve ac- 
quiring off-the-shelf equipment. 


The auditors explained that this phase had 
been turned into a developmental project, 
a point incidentally that didn’t come across 
in the draft report. I immediately called in 
the program manager, and when I had veri- 
fied this, I realigned that program in a 
hurry. I also changed our comments on the 
draft report. This type of open communica- 
tion can benefit us both. 


4. What do you see as the particu- 
lar strengths of GAO? 


GAO has a high utility that should be har- 
nessed by the agencies in audits. However, 
the absolute strongest point GAO has is its 
credibility with the Congress. There is no 
way the services can gain this type of 
credibility. 


5. Do you think that GAO is objec- 
tive in reporting the results of its 
work? 

My perception of GAO’s objectivity is 
mixed. I feel that in some cases, GAO 
tends to deliver a message that the con- 
gressional requester can use as he wants. 


Manager’s 





I’m not sure I blame GAO. GAO has to 
walk a fine line when it comes to respond- 
ing to the Congress. 


I also have come to believe that GAO’s 
word processors have no positive words in 
them. Even when GAO tries to say some- 
thing positive, it tends to use a double neg- 
ative. In preparation for this interview, I 
picked up at random a proposed DOD re- 
sponse to one of GAO’s draft reports. One 
of GAO’s findings to which DOD was re- 
sponding was titled “Acquisition Schedules 
Are Slipping Less.” I guess that’s supposed 
to be positive. Another one was “Cost Sav- 
ings Can Be Achieved, but Their Magnitude 
Is Uncertain.” But this is characteristic of 
audit organizations. Auditors are trained to 
look for flaws. Another concern I have, 
and I guess it’s a matter of objectivity al- 
though it certainly doesn’t apply to GAO 
alone, is with the phrase “fraud, waste, and 
abuse.” A few years ago, the DOD Inspec- 
tor General issued a report in which he es- 
timated that there were in excess of $1 bil- 
lion of fraud, waste, and abuse in the 
Department of Defense. All the public 
hears is the word “fraud.” 


I would estimate that no more than a few 
tens of millions of dollars of that amount 
could have been considered “fraud,” a 
label that has criminal legal implications 
and definitions to guide its use. I think that 
the term “fraud” should be separated from 
“waste” and “abuse,” which are the result 
of mismanagement and are much more dif- 
fuse and ill defined but much larger in 
magnitude. 


6. Are you and/or your key man- 
agers comfortable with the quality/ 
competency of the GAO staff? 


I’m envious of the quality of GAO’s staff. I 
would like to have them over here helping 
me; then we wouldn’t need to be audited. 
It’s generally true, I think, that the more 
talented people tend to migrate to the 
oversight organizations, such as GAO, the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, Head- 
quarters, the Army Materiel Command, 
etc., because high grade positions are 
available. 


The one problem I have with GAO and the 
other audit agencies is that they tend to be 
number oriented. Their average back- 
ground is in business administration, ac- 
counting, and finance. This sometimes 
causes problems in such technical areas as 
weapon systems testing, production deci- 
sions, etc. 


7. What are some things that GAO 
can do to improve the way it car- 
ries out its assignments? 


Most important is to continue an open- 
door policy with us. It would also be nice 
if GAO, with its expertise in numbers, 
could bring some perspective to some of 
the bad things that are said about DOD 
and the government in general. The Con- 
gress and the media keep chasing $400 
hammers and toilet seats when in reality 
these are a very small part of the spare 
parts budget. And there is not that much 
money in the spare parts budget when 
compared with the total budget. 


The Honorable Robert H. 
Conn, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Financial 
Management 


Interviewed by John Landicho 


Robert H. Conn became the Navy’s Assis- 
tant Secretary for Financial Management, 
Comptroller of the Navy, and Senior ADP 
Policy Official in May 1981. He served as a 


Robert H. Conn, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Financial Management. 


Source: U.S. Navy. 


naval aviator after attending the Navy’s 
flight school from 1943 to 1946. During his 
naval career, Mr. Conn received a Meritori- 
ous Service Medal and a Legion of Merit. 
He retired at the rank of captain on Janu- 
ary 1, 1972. 


After his naval career, Mr. Conn became 
manager of Arthur Andersen & Company’s 
Federal Liaison Division. He was assigned 


to manage a review of the audit process 
for the Federal Election Commission. He 
has authored two books on the election 

process. 


Mr. Conn’s educational experiences in- 
clude studies in business administration at 
the University of Mississippi, graduate 
studies in management at the University of 
Rochester, course work at the U.S. Naval 
War College, and doctoral studies in man- 
agement and economics at Indiana Univer- 


Sity. 
Assistant Secretary Conn: 


I welcome this occasion to express my 
views on how GAO carries out its auditing 
responsibilities. 


1. What do you perceive as the 
role(s) for GAO? 


GAO was established to serve as a semior- 
ganic agency for the Congress. Over time, 
however, its role has been expanded to the 
point where it is amorphous. It is used, at 
times, for whatever purpose the Congress 
considers appropriate, regardless of 
whether that purpose is related to audit. 
GAO’s study on strategic homeporting is 
an example. The subjective analyses per- 
ormed by GAO were, in my judgment, be- 
yond the scope of the agency’s intended 
mission. 


2. How do you differentiate be- 
tween GAO’s role and the services’ 
internal audit/DOD IG roles? 


GAO is the audit arm of the Congress, and 
since the Congress is charged with over- 
sight responsibility for operation of the 
federal government, GAO’s role is all en- 
compassing. The service internal audit role 
is to assist service management in assuring 
itself that assets are safeguarded and are 
being used in the way they were intended 
and that policies and procedeures are 
being effectively and efficiently carried 
out. The Defense Department’s audit role 
is to assist the Secretary of Defense in 
carrying out his oversight responsibilities 
across service lines and over the defense 
agencies. The role of the DOD Inspector 
General is to prevent waste, fraud, and 
abuse within the Department of Defense. 


3. Have you perceived any changes 
in GAO-agency relationships in the 
last 2 to 3 years? What are they 

and what do you think about them? 


See Manager’s, p. 46 
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Mr. Wisler is an Associate Director in GAO’s 
Program Evaluation and Methodology Divi- 
sion. 


This issue’s topic is evaluating weapon effec- 
tiveness. 


i eee 
Topics in Evaluation 


Carl E. Wisler 





Copperhead is the name of a 155-mm. 
guided cannon shell (see photo on p. 16) 
developed by the Department of Defense 
(DOD) in the 1970’s to increase the proba- 
bility of a hit by a howitzer. Unlike con- 
ventional shells, the Copperhead can ma- 
neuver by means of airfoil fins. A forward 
observer directs a laser light beam at a 
target, such as a tank, and the Copperhead, 
equipped with a laser detector and an in- 
ternal guidance system, homes in on light 
reflected from the target. 


Field tests conducted in 1979 showed that 
the Copperhead scored hits 48 percent of 
the time, a result judged by DOD to make 
the shell worthy of consideration for pur- 
chase as a combat weapon. However, re- 
sults like this are not so clear-cut as they 
often seem. For example, the strength of 
conclusions from tests depends on how 
appropriate the “probability of hit” is as an 
indicator of how good the Copperhead is 
and on the testing circumstances that led 
to the 48 percent. This article examines 
some important considerations in evaluat- 
ing weapon systems. (The Copperhead, 
which is now an operational munition, is 
used only as an example, and no conclu- 
sions should be drawn about the shell 
from the early test results given here.) 


Estimating Weapon System 
Effectiveness 


The traditional way to determine whether 
a new weapon is worth buying is to try it 
out. And the ultimate trial is one that sub- 
jects the weapon to realistic combat condi- 
tions. If a missile is likely to be used in the 
midst of battlefield smoke and dust, the 
tryout is best conducted under those con- 
ditions; otherwise we may be quite sur- 
prised when troops try to use the missile 
in combat. The validity of weapon test re- 
sults depends heavily on the issue of real- 


ism. “Validity,” in this context, refers to the 
degree of correspondence between the test 
results and the results that would occur if 
the weapon were used in combat. 


As weapon systems become more expen- 
sive, there is pressure to do less testing be- 
cause the tests frequently “use up” costly 
weapons. Simulations, either by computer 
or other means, are increasingly used to 
supplement a small number of actual tests. 
Although the credibility of weapon effec- 
tiveness estimated from simulations is not 
different in principle from that estimated 
from real tests, we shall focus on the lat- 
ter. 


Before dealing directly with the issue of 
test realism, we need to touch lightly upon 
a venerable topic much discussed by de- 
fense analysts: how to measure effective- 
ness. For example, the broad goal of a de- 
fense mission may be to protect national 
assets from the enemy, but there may be a 
variety of ways to quantitatively express 
the attainment of that goal. While the 
choice among possible measures may be 
crucial in deciding whether a new weapon 
system is better than an old one, such con- 
siderations are beyond the scope of this 
article. Here we shall assume that a mea- 
sure of effectiveness has been chosen and 
that the aim is to estimate effectiveness 
from field tests. 


The Realism of Weapon Tests 


The Copperhead shell was based upon ac- 
cepted physical principles about laser light. 
But the weapon developers must find out 
whether the principles can be applied 
when conditions are not ideal—when the 
weather is bad or when battlefield visibil- 
ity is obscured. If they want to know how 
the Copperhead works “in general,” it must 
be tested under various conditions. Rain, 
snow, smoke, and dust prevent the target 





from being illuminated; fog or cloud cover 
prevent the incoming shell’s sensor from 
detecting the reflected laser beam. Even 
when the sensor picks up a reflection, it 
may be the wrong one because puddles 
and rain-soaked objects on the battlefield 
may catch and redirect the laser beam. 
And the enemy, of course, may contrive 
countermeasures to achieve the same re- 
sults as these natural effects. 


The problem in testing weapons before the 
production decision is to create a set of 
conditions such that the test results will be 
close to the results that would be obtained 
if we actually used the weapons in battle. 
In evaluation, this is known as the problem 
of external validity, or generalizability. 


In comparing a test with the real world in 
which a weapon is intended to operate, six 
factors seem to account for most of the 
detail-level comparisons needing to be 
made: the weapon system itself, the human 
participants, the conditions of weapon use, 
the enemy threat, the battle scenario, and 
the environment. For these factors, devia- 
tions between the test conditions and the 
real world may lead to the wrong conclu- 
sions about weapon effectiveness. Such de- 
viations are often called threats to the va- 
lidity or credibility of the test results. 


What are some of the possibilities? If the 
weapon system used in a test does not 
correspond closely to a production model, 
it may perform better or worse than what 
would be expected in combat. Weapons 
can be built like race cars and the results 
can be similar: The stock version may not 
perform as well as the one that competes 
at “Sebring.” Or it may work the other way 
around: The specially constructed test ver- 
sion might not be able to withstand the 
rigors of combat use. 


Military personnel vary widely in aptitude 
and skill, as do other professionals. So if 
the test participants are above average in 
ability to use a weapon, the results will not 
be indicative of real world performance. 
For example, if the forward observers used 
in the Copperhead tests are not represen- 
tative of the people who ordinarily per- 
form that function, they might be excep- 
tionally good at illuminating the targets 
and the hit probability might thereby be af- 
fected. 


Conditions of use can vary in many ways 
between a weapon test and the combat sit- 
uation. One example that arises frequently 
in weapon tests is that of the practice ef- 
fect. In the case of the Copperhead, for- 
ward observers who participate in tests 


might acquire considerable skill from re- 
peated trials under particular test scenar- 
ios. Consequently, the results might be bet- 
ter than what would be expected in 
combat, when the observers might have 
less opportunity to practice their tasks. 


A realistic test must involve a realistic 
enemy threat. Any deviation between the 
test threat and the the real thing can po- 
tentially distort the results, either in favor 
of or against the weapon being tested. For 
example, if the Copperhead test targets dif- 
fer in profile or reflectivity of light, the test 
results might not correspond to reality. As 
weapon systeras, both ours and those of 
potential enemies, have grown more com- 
plex, testing against realistic threats has 
become more difficult. 


The battle scenarios used in a test can 
play a crucial role in determining the cred- 
ibility of results. For example, if a test is 
run without enacting the use of counter- 
measures by the enemy, when such are 
likely, the results will probably be dis- 
torted. 


Finally, the test must account for the envi- 
ronment in which a weapon will be used. 
Weather and terrain are obvious examples 
of factors that may influence weapon per- 
formance; if the test environment is quite 
different from the likely combat environ- 
ment, the results may be quite misleading. 


Evaluating the Evaluations 


Designing and conducting a weapon sys- 
tem evaluation under realistic conditions is 
challenging, and the foregoing examples 
are only a small sample of factors that 
might threaten the validity of the test re- 
sults. These threats should, of course, be 
of concern to someone trying to under- 














Copperhead shell. 


stand and use the test results. Indeed, a 
list of threats is a logical starting point in 
critiquing test results. 


Source: U.S. Army. 


The reasoning is as follows. For a particu- 
lar measure of effectiveness, we assume 
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that there is a true combat value and that 
the aim of the test is to estimate that 
value. For example, with the Copperhead 
shell, an important measure of effective- 
ness might be the probability of hit that 
would be obtained if the shell were used 
over a long period of time under specified 
combat conditions. 


Now suppose that T stands for the true hit 
probability in combat and X for the value 
estimated from the test. If the test were a 
microcosm of the real world, X would 
equal T. However, no testing program is 
perfect, and any particular threat to valid- 
ity, the practice effect for example, will 
make X either larger or smaller than T. 
And the total discrepancy between X and 
T will be the net effect of all the factors 
threatening the results. If some individual 
discrepancies are large and tend to pile up 
in the same direction, then the hit proba- 
bility estimated from the test will be much 
higher or lower than the true combat 
value. On the other hand, if the discrepan- 
cies are small or the different threats tend 
to cancel one another out, fortuitously, the 
test results will be close to the combat re- 
sults. 


In practice, to precisely determine the size 
of the discrepancies is usually not possi- 
ble, although the direction of the threat 
can usually be established and rough judg- 
ments can frequently be made about size. 
Such conclusions can be drawn from a 
close inspection of how the test was con- 
ducted and sometimes by judicious analy- 
sis of test data. This kind of analysis can 
help substantially in deciding whether and 
how weapon system test results should be 
used in decision-making. 


For More Information 


How Well Do the Military Services Per- 
form Jointly in Combat? DOD's Joint 
Test-and-Evaluation Program Provides 
Few Credible Answers (GAO/PEMD-84-3, 
Feb. 22, 1984). A critique of weapon tests 
using a logical analysis of the threats to 
credibility. 


Quade, E. S., and W. I. Boucher (eds.). Sys- 
tems Analysis and Policy Planning: Ap- 
plications in Defense. New York: Elsevier, 
1968. An introduction to some of the main 
ideas, such as measures of effectiveness, 
models, and scenarios, that are common to 
systems analysis and evaluation. 


Rossi, P. H., and H. E. Freeman. Evalua- 
tion: A Systematic Approach. 2nd ed. Bev- 
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American taxpayers are challenging legisla- 
tors, journalists, and auditors to show how 
effectively and efficiently the business of 
government, especially the business of de- 
fense, is being carried out. Between fiscal 
years 1980 and 1986, the budget of the De- 
partment of Defense (DOD) doubled from 
$143 billion to $289 billion. (See fig. 1.) 
These budget increases came amid a back- 
drop of rising deficits and increasing pub- 
lic concern about the way defense money 
is spent. With increasing pressures to re- 
duce the federal deficit, the central chal- 
lenge facing the Congress is how to con- 
tain defense cost growth while maintaining 
the military strength to protect our na- 
tional security interests. 


As a key player in the equation, GAO has 
an invaluable role in helping the Congress 
come to grips with these issues and in giv- 
ing the public a sense of confidence that 
public funds are being monitored and ac- 
counted for. The purpose of this article is 
to give the reader a better perspective on 
the types of national security issues that 
GAO is addressing. 


Defense Budget Reductions 


As the Congress grapples with the increas- 
ing cost of government, it is looking more 
and more to GAO to identify ways to re- 
duce the defense budget without seriously 
degrading our ability to protect national 
security interests. An important part of 
GAO’s response to this need is to annually 
review large dollar defense budget line 
items for savings opportunities. For exam- 
ple, since the 1970’s, GAO has annually re- 
viewed the amounts included in the de- 
fense budget for ammunition and, over 
these years, has recommended budget re- 
ductions in the billions of dollars. The suc- 
cess of this effort has led to increasing re- 
quests from the Congress for similar work 
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on other high dollar budget items. GAO 
now performs annual budget reviews on 
major aircraft and other weapon systems 
in each military service. And these efforts 
are expanding each year. In fiscal year 
1986, GAO’s defense budget reviews con- 
tributed to about $7 billion in defense bud- 
get reductions. 


Acquiring Major Weapon 
Systems 


Each year, a sizable portion of the defense 
budget is used to buy new weapon sys- 
tems and other defense-related items. 
DOD’s fiscal year 1986 budget, for exam- 
ple, included $97 billion in the Procure- 
ment account, an increase of 176 percent 
since 1980. In fiscal year 1980, the Procure- 
ment account represented 24 percent of 
the defense budget; in fiscal year 1986, it 
represented 34 percent. (See fig. 2.) 


With such large increases in an environ- 
ment of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, it is no 
wonder that the Congress is particularly 
concerned over the way the Department of 
Defense (DOD) buys goods and services 
and is increasingly looking to GAO to help 
it address the acquisition issues. 


Improving the Acquisition Process 


GAO’s work in the weapon systems acqui- 
sition process focuses on individual 
weapon systems and on systemic issues 
which crosscut weapon systems. 


An area of particular concern is the way 
DOD acquires major weapon systems and 
the spare parts that support them. There is 
a strong perception that the acquisition 
process does not ensure the selection and 
development of the most-cost-effective 
weapons and support systems. Cost 
growth, prohibitively long and growing ac- 
quisition times, and program stretch-outs 
that result in less efficient production rates 





are common problems. These factors, plus 
others, increase concerns about the cur- 
rent efficiency and effectiveness of DOD’s 
acquisition process. Recent reports on ex- 
cessively priced spare parts did little to 
overcome these misgivings. 


For many years, GAO has reported annu- 
ally on how well major weapon systems 
are meeting their cost, schedule, perfor- 
mance, and supportability goals. GAO has 
reported on the B-1B bomber, the Trident 
II submarine, and the Peacekeeper (MX) 
missile, to cite a few; GAO is increasing its 
work in this area. Audit work on individual 
system costs has given the Congress many 
opportunities to reduce the defense bud- 
get. The Congress has acted on these op- 
portunities, and GAO has obtained many of 
its dollar accomplishments through this 
type of work. 


Concerning the more systemic issues, GAO 
is looking at whether (1) DOD efforts to 
increase program stability and reduce pro- 
gram stretch-outs are working, (2) the ac- 
quisition process can be shortened without 
significant adverse effects on performance 
and costs, (3) weapon systems testing and 
evaluation are adequate, (4) DOD’s con- 
tracting policies, procedures, and practices 


are sound, and (5) DOD’s cost estimating 
for major weapon systems is reliable. Each 
key area ensures an efficient and effective 
acquisition process. 


Managing Logistics 
Regardless of the size of U.S. forces or 
how modern U.S. weapons and equipment, 


if they cannot be moved quickly to where 
they are needed and then supported and 
sustained, the United States cannot realize 
its full deterrent and combat potential. It is 
estimated that logistics costs represent 
over one-third of the defense budget. 
GAO’s work in the logistics area is focus- 
ing on whether U.S. forces can be de- 


Left-front view of an F-5 Tiger II aircraft being loaded aboard a C-5 Galaxy aircraft, McClellan 
Air Force Base, California. The F-5, partially disassembled, with glass surfaces wrapped in a pro- 


tective covering, is en route to Jordan. 


Source: U.S. Air Force. 





Figure 1: The DoD Budget 1980—1986 
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ployed according to plans and, once de- 
ployed, how well they can be supported. 
Given the short time for responding to a 
crisis, the capability of our strategic airlift 
system is particularly critical and is being 
evaluated by GAO. 


Operating and supporting new weapon sys- 
tems being deployed will require large 
amounts of resources in the late 1980’s 
and beyond. Operating and support costs 
are generally greater in total than a 
weapon system’s procurement cost and 
span a much longer time. Since their bud- 
getary effect will not be felt until after the 
weapons are deployed, these costs tend 
not to receive as much attention as pro- 
curement costs while the new weapons are 
being developed. However, decisions made 
during the acquisition process can commit 
the Congress to funding significant future 
operation and support costs if the new sys- 
tems are to be kept in a required state of 
readiness. 


Whether planning and budgeting is ade- 
quate to support new weapon systems is a 
key issue that faces the Congress and one 
that GAO will address over the next few 
years. This is a particularly pertinent issue 
since the military services will field an un- 


precedented number of new weapon sys- 
tems as part of their force modernization 
program. 


Recruiting and Retaining 
Military Personnel 


Since the advent of the All Volunteer 
Force in the early 1970's, recruiting and re- 
taining an adequate supply of high quality 
personnel have been major concerns of de- 
fense managers. Finding the right combina- 
tion of pay, benefits, and enticements that 
will provide needed personnel at an afford- 
able price has been and will continue to be 
a central challenge facing DOD and the 
Congress. Annual military personnel costs, 
including retirement, have risen from $43 
billion in fiscal year 1980 to $68 billion in 
fiscal year 1986, currently representing 
about 23 percent of DOD’s budget. 


Meeting Future Personnel Needs 


The military services’ ability to accomplish 
their missions in time of peace or conflict 
depends heavily on their ability to recruit 
and retain sufficiently qualified personnel. 
In recent years, the services have been 
able to meet their personnel requirements. 
However, the future outlook is not encour- 
aging. Besides increasing competition from 


the civilian sector as the economy im- 
proves, the services are also faced with a 
declining pool of people in the 17- to 23- 
year-old age group from which they tradi- 
tionally recruit. Innovative approaches to 
personnel management will be needed. To 
assist the Congress on this issue, GAO will 
examine where the services are likely to 
have recruiting difficulties and identify al- 
ternatives that could allow them to better 
meet their need for skilled people. 


Maintaining the Cost Effectiveness 
of Military Compensation 


The military compensation system remains 
the key tool by which the services can 
control the flow of personnel into and 
through the force. But it must be flexible 
and it must be effectively managed. GAO 
has long supported the need for a greater 
targeting of compensation to specific staff- 
ing problems, and DOD has moved in that 
direction. However, much of the current 
compensation package is still in the form 
of entitlements, such as basic pay, al- 
lowances, and retirement. This reduces the 
flexibility that managers have to adjust pay 
to meet staffing requirements and tends to 
be less cost effective in overcoming per- 





Figure 2: Procurement Account Takes an Increasing Share of the DoD Budget 
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sonnel shortages than targeting pay to 
specific skills or occupations. 


Controlling Military Retirement 
Costs 


With the growth in size of the military ca- 
reer force, there is mounting concern in 
the Congress over military retirement 
costs. In recent years, the military retire- 
ment system has been the focus of numer- 
ous congressional and executive branch 
studies and a number of comprehensive 
legislative proposals. Each has recom- 
mended major changes, but none has been 
very successful in getting the more signifi- 
cant of its recommendations adopted. Re- 
ducing individual retirement benefits is a 
difficult option, yet the Congress is moving 
in that direction. 


Another way to reduce future military re- 
tirement costs is to reduce the number of 
personnel eligible for benefits. This could 
be done by restructuring the military 
forces to reduce the number who stay be- 
yond the first term. This would ultimately 
reduce the number of military personnel 
who stay to retirement, thus reducing re- 
tirement costs. Such a change, however, 
could increase recruiting and training 
costs. These issues need to be explored, 
and GAO will examine aspects of them 
over the next few years. 


‘ 


Increasing Responsibilities of the 
Reserve Forces 


Since the beginning of the All Volunteer 
Force in the early 1970’s, the responsibili- 
ties and personnel assigned to the reserve 
forces have grown substantially. In fiscal 
year 1980, for example, the selected re- 
serves (those reserve organizations and in- 
dividuals required to maintain the highest 
level of readiness) totaled 869,000; they are 
programmed to grow to about 1.2 million 
people by fiscal year 1987. With this 
growth, the reserves are clearly a force to 
be called upon in any major confrontation. 


The assignment of increasing responsibili- 
ties to the reserves appears to be driven 
largely by cost considerations, which are 
not likely to subside in the current budget 
environment. While cost savings are impor- 
tant, ensuring that such shifts do not result 
in an unacceptable degradation of force 
readiness and war-fighting capability is 
equally important. Where that balance lies 
is an issue that needs careful study. 


GAO has begun a general management re- 
view of the reserve forces. This effort fo- 
cuses on broad policy development, pro- 
gram implementation, and financial and 
information resource management. 


Modernizing and Expanding 
U.S. Forces 


While most areas of defense have received 
budget increases since 1980, the modern- 
ization and expansion programs of each 
service and the resulting procurement of 
new weapon systems have received the 
largest share of the increases. For exam- 
ple, 

e The Army is in the process of its largest 
modernization program in peacetime his- 
tory. Hundreds of weapons and support 
systems are being upgraded or replaced. 
The modernization program will cost bil- 
lions of dollars and will require more than 
10 years to complete. 

e The Navy is modernizing and expanding 
its fleet. It is projected to grow from 542 
ships at the end of fiscal year 1985 to 600 
ships by 1989. 

e The Air Force is modernizing and ex- 
panding its tactical forces by replacing 
aging systems and increasing the size of its 
forces. Since 1980, the number of tactical 
air wings has risen from 34 to 37 (each 
wing typically consists of 3 squadrons of 
24 aircraft each). The Air Force goal is to 
have 40 wings by the 1990’s. 

e Strategic forces are also being revital- 
ized through procuring the B-1B bomber, 
the Trident submarine, and the Trident I 
missile and developing the Advanced Tech- 
nology Bomber. 


B-1 bomber over Edwards Air Force Base, Cali- 
fornia, during test and evaluation. 


Source: U.S. Air Force. 


With all the money that has been spent 
since 1980 and programmed for future 
years, the key issues are (1) what we have 
gotten for the money we have spent, 

(2) what more we can get for the amounts 
planned for the future, and (3) what the 
best way is to get it. GAO’s work examines 
aspects of each issue. 


Maintaining International 
Security 


A strong defense is not only a national 


issue but also an international issue. It in- 
volves meeting worldwide commitments 
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that protect U.S. security interests and 
those of our Allies. 


Meeting Overseas Commitments 


New directions in US. foreign policy are 
influencing the U.S. strategy for meeting 
overseas commitments. While the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization remains the 
primary defense commitment, current de- 
fense planning reflects an increasing need 
to deal with the Soviet threat on a global 
basis. U.S. forces must be able to meet any 
threat wherever it occurs. GAO is examin- 
ing critical issues concerning the ability of 
the United States to meet its international 
commitments. This includes issues such as 
collective defense arrangements and over- 
seas basing structures. 


Providing Security Assistance 


The United States provides security assis- 
tance to help friendly and Allied countries 
defend themselves, to promote closer mili- 
tary relationships between them and USS. 
forces, and to obtain access to overseas fa- 
cilities. 


Since 1980, the cost of U.S. security assis- 
tance programs has steadily increased and 
now exceeds $10 billion a year. In addition 
to the basic program, many other activities 
are related to security assistance, such as 
the Foreign Military Cash Sales program. 
This program approximates another $12.5 
billion in arms flow. GAO’s audit work in 
the security assistance area focuses on 
whether U.S. security assistance is pro- 
vided in a manner which reflects the recip- 
ient’s legitimate needs and US. security in- 
terests. 


Expanding the Military Role 
in Space 


The military’s role in space is rapidly be- 
coming one of this decade’s most impor- 


Artist’s concept of the Space Test Program 
P-80-1 satellite. Source: U.S. Air Force. 
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Exorbitantly priced spare parts, improper 
contractor billings, excessive contractor 
profits, and poor quality weapons have put 
Department of Defense (DOD) procure- 
ment in a harsh spotlight for the last sev- 
eral years. 


These revelations have come at a time 
when defense procurement spending has 
increased dramatically. In 1986, for exam- 
ple, the Pentagon will have spent $112 bil- 
lion to research, develop, and buy 
weapons. This represents a dramatic 267- 
percent increase over 1980 costs and trans- 
lates to spending, on average, $13 million 
an hour, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Along with the huge increases in procure- 
ment spending and disclosures about 
fraud, waste, and abuse have come intense 
congressional scrutiny and a demand for 
greater GAO oversight. 


Within GAO, the National Security and In- 
ternational Affairs Division’s Research, De- 
velopment, Acquisition, and Procurement 
Subdivision is principally responsible for 
addressing defense procurement issues 
and responding to the increasing congres- 
sional and public concern about Pentagon 
procurement. Over the last 3 years, de- 
fense procurement has become one of 
GAO’s largest areas of concern, with 175 
staff-years programmed in 1987. The vast 
majority of these resources will be devoted 
to responding to myriad congressional re- 
quests and legislatively mandated studies. 
Some issues that have been and will be ad- 
dressed are discussed in this article. 


GAO Work at Defense 
Contractor Plants 


Preeminent in the area of defense procure- 
ment is concern about whether the Pen- 
tagon is negotiating fair and reasonable 
contract prices. In the summer of 1984, at 


the urging of several congressional com- 
mittee chairmen, GAO began to emphasize 
audits of contract pricing and work at de- 
fense contractor locations. The work en- 
tailed the simultaneous use of 50 regional 
office auditors to investigate contract pric- 
ing practices at 10 major contractors. 
Rather than dwelling on individual horror 
stories, the staff focused on identifying 
systemic problems that affect contract 
pricing across the board. In a broad sense, 
the staff’s aim was to determine if contrac- 
tors’ systems and Pentagon contract nego- 
tiation and administration practices re- 
sulted in the efficient and effective 
spending of public funds. 


Initial efforts identified the following five 
issues that merited additional GAO atten- 
tion: 

@ the adequacy and reliability of contrac- 
tor estimating systems, 

@ prime contractors’ compliance with pro- 
curement regulations for pricing major 
subcontracts, 

@ extensive and questionable use of un- 
priced contracts, 

@ contractor overhead costs, and 

@ government technical evaluations of 
contractor price proposals. 


These issues have formed the foundation 
for GAO’s contract pricing work over the 
last 2 years. Results of GAO’s initial efforts 
on estimating systems, subcontracts, and 
contractor overhead costs were presented 
to the Subcommittee on Legislation and 
National Security, House Committee on 
Government Operations, in October 1985. 
The testimony identified opportunities for 
improvements in all three areas. In addi- 
tion, several reports have been issued to 
military buying activities recommending 
contract price reductions where contrac- 
tors did not comply with the Truth in Ne- 
gotiations Act. GAO’s work on unpriced 





An artist’s concept of the Navy Trident submarine. 


contracts was reported to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs and aided 
the congressional debate on the Pentagon’s 
questionable use of unpriced contracts, 
which totaled about $27 billion at the end 
of fiscal year 1985. 


Today, 70 auditors from 12 GAO regional 
offices are performing contract pricing au- 
dits at 19 contractor locations, and GAO’s 
presence is expected to continue. Plans 
call for 100 staff-years devoted to contract 
pricing audits in 1987 with emphasis on 
contractor estimating practices and sub- 
contractors’ compliance with the Truth in 
Negotiations Act. 


Spare Parts Horror Stories 


Nearly every American has either heard or 
read about the Pentagon’s purchase of 
spare parts at seemingly outrageous prices. 
Over the last few years, there seems to 
have been an endless stream of media dis- 
closures about exorbitantly priced spare 
parts. The $435 hammer, the $654 toilet 
seat, and the $7,000 coffeepot are some of 
the more popularly cited examples of de- 
fense procurement waste. 


Such stories are not new to GAO. In fact, 
GAO reports dating back to 1959 have 
identified problems in purchasing military 
spare parts. GAO efforts over the last 

2 years have been aimed at giving the Con- 
gress information on the nature of some of 
the spare parts horror stories reported in 
the press. The issue is neither as perni- 
cious as the press leads the public to be- 


Source: IBM Corporation. 


lieve nor so benign as some industry and 
Pentagon spokespersons portray. Our ini- 
tial efforts dealing with spare parts ex- 
plored the causes for the huge growth in 
their prices and actions taken by DOD 
buyers to identify and control such in- 
creases. More recently, GAO’s attention 
has been on the hundreds of actions ini- 
tiated by the Pentagon to correct the buy- 
ing problems associated with spare parts 
pricing. 


Acquisition Improvement 


Since early 1981, the major weapon system 
acquisition process has received wide- 
spread attention. In April 1981, the Defense 
Department announced a series of mea- 
sures, known as the Carlucci Initiatives, to 
enhance the process. These initiatives 
identified program instability as a major 
constraint to acquiring systems efficiently 
and economically. More recently, the Presi- 
dent established a Blue Ribbon Commis- 
sion on Defense Management to examine 
how DOD is organized to carry out its 
functions. As one part of its charter, the 
Commission examined the weapons acqui- 
sition process. The Commission’s recom- 
mendations, like the Carlucci Initiatives, 
focused on ways to enhance the stability 
of the acquisition process. 


GAO recently examined what was 
achieved under the Carlucci Initiatives be- 
tween 1981 and 1986. While GAO could not 
isolate the impact of these initiatives, it did 
report that 


@ cost savings of uncertain magnitude had 
been achieved; 

e the rate of schedule delays had de- 
creased; 

@ readiness and support considerations 
had received greater attention during the 
acquisition process; 

@ program stability had not improved; and 
e aneed existed for increased authority 
and tenure for program managers and con- 
tracting officers, as well as reduced review 
layers in the process. 


In May 1986, GAO issued a report on the 
capabilities of two key players—the pro- 
gram manager and the contracting offi- 
cer—in weapon system acquisition. This 
report was based on case studies of 17 
emerging weapon system programs and 
helped GAO identify external influences on 
both roles and performance. GAO recom- 
mended modifications in service career 
programs in order to give program man- 
agers adequate intensity and diversity of 
acquisition experience. The report also dis- 
cussed changes in the operating environ- 
ment to enable program managers to more 
effectively carry out their responsibilities. 
It was used by the Commission as a basis 
for its conclusions and recommendations 
on improving the procurement work force. 


In December 1985, in testimony before the 
Commission, the Comptroller General em- 
phasized the need to move toward an orga- 
nizational structure designed to promote 
better decision-making in the acquisition 
process. While widespread interest in im- 
proving the acquisition and management of 
major weapon programs is encouraging, 
certain characteristics are necessary if fu- 
ture reform initiatives are to be successful. 
These include a continuing top level com- 
mitment to implementation of reform and 
the ability to translate this commitment 
into action at the program office level. 


As further evidence of congressional re- 
liance on GAO, the Department of Defense 
Authorization Act of 1986 directs GAO to 
conduct a study of all evidence, studies, re- 
ports, and analyses concerning the organi- 
zational structure for defense procurement. 
GAO submitted a report (Defense Organi- 
zation: Advantages and Disadvantages of 
a Centralized Civilian Acquisition 
Agency (GAO/NSIAD-87-36)) to the Con- 
gress on November 7, 1986, identifying the 
advantages and disadvantages of establish- 
ing an agency either within or outside 
DOD with the mission of coordinating, su- 
pervising, directing, and performing all 
DOD procurement functions. 
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The study (1) assessed the feasibility of 
creating a centralized civilian acquisition 
agency, (2) determined the advantages and 
disadvantages of consolidating the ser- 
vices’ buying commands into such an 
agency, and (3) developed a list identifying 
the essential elements of an effective and 
efficient defense acquisition system and its 
organizational structure. 


GAO is monitoring the actions being taken 
to implement the Commission’s recommen- 
dations. The recommendations include 
some frequently discussed approaches, 
such as biennial budgeting and milestone 
budgeting, for enhancing program stability. 
Future efforts will monitor the other ac- 
tions. 


Test and Evaluation 


Test and evaluation results are one of sev- 
eral key considerations in deciding 
whether to advance multi-billion-dollar 
DOD weapon systems from one acquisition 
phase to another. Test and evaluation re- 
sults identify weapon system performance 
and risk levels and the need for design 
modifications. 


Since 1970, GAO has issued numerous re- 
ports on the adequacy of planning and 
conducting tests on evaluating and report- 
ing test results. In addition, GAO has is- 
sued other reports on individual weapon 
systems, many of which discussed issues 
associated with test and evaluation. 


Recently issued reports and work under 
way have identified a multitude of prob- 
lems, such as 

e@ the tendency to move weapon systems 
into production, without sufficient test and 
evaluation, that were later found to be not 
ready for production; 

@ major weapon systems not meeting ap- 
proved technical and operational require- 
ments; 

e insufficient test resources, resulting in 
limited realism of the test environment; 

@ inaccurate and untimely test results pro- 
vided to DOD decisionmakers and re- 
ported to the Congress; 

e@ weaknesses in planning and manage- 
ment of test and evaluation; and 

e limited oversight of the test and evalua- 
tion process by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 


GAO reports and testimony have con- 
tributed to several DOD actions to improve 
test and evaluation policies and practices, 
for example: 

e DOD established an Office of Opera- 
tional Test and Evaluation. The Office, 


An AH-1G Cobra gunship flies tactical air support over the Han River estuary during a training 
and airlift exercise conducted just south of the Korean Demilitarized Zone. 


under civilian leadership, was created to 
strengthen operational test and evaluation 
and to be principal advisor to the Secre- 
tary of Defense on these matters. 

e Each service created test agencies, inde- 
pendent of the developer and user, to im- 
prove test and evaluation. 

e DOD issued policy directives emphasiz- 
ing the importance of test and evaluation 
in acquiring major weapon systems. 


In addition, GAO has, on numerous occa- 
sions, been instrumental in convincing 
DOD and the Congress to delay weapon 
system acquisitions until sufficient test and 
evaluation could be accomplished. In some 
instances, major weapon systems were ter- 
minated partly because of GAO reporting 
of adverse test and evaluation results. 


Profit Policy 


The appropriate level of profit on govern- 
ment contracts has long been a subject of 
debate. Adequate profit, it is generally 
agreed, is a prerequisite to contractors’ in- 
vesting shareholder resources to perform 
government contracts. Further, profits 
earned under defense contracts can help 
the defense industrial base to support sus- 
tained military operations. 


Because of the significant increase in de- 
fense spending in recent years and rising 
concern about contractor profits, GAO— 
along with others—recommended that the 
Pentagon conduct a comprehensive review 
of its profit policy. The Defense Financial 


Source: Department of Defense. 


and Investment Review (DFAIR), issued by 
DOD in August 1985, concluded that de- 
fense contracting profits were in line with 
those of comparable commercial manufac- 
turers; however, GAO took exception to 
this conclusion. 


At the request of the Senate Governmental 
Affairs and House Government Operations 
Committees, GAO reviewed the Pentagon’s 
study. GAO questioned the study’s credibil- 
ity because the Pentagon had used a 
methodology that was not consistent with 
either generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples and profitability evaluation tech- 
niques or prior studies of defense profits. 
Also, GAO’s analysis indicated that con- 
tractors’ Cefense business was substan- 
tially more profitable than comparable 
commercial manufacturing during the pe- 
riod 1970 to 1983. 


The Comptroller General, in an October 
1983 address to the National Security In- 
dustrial Association, expressed the need 
for periodic profit studies to consider 
those factors that would ensure a fair re- 
turn to contractors, encourage investment 
in government programs, and assure tax- 
payers that their interests were being 
served. The DFAIR study falls short of this 
charge. 


DOD profit policies have undergone major 
revision over the last 10 years between ad 


See Procurement, p. 47 
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At this time of very large federal deficits, 
the Congress is actively looking for ways 
to reduce the federal budget. GAO has 
helped in this effort through its defense 
budget work, or so-called “budget scrubs,” 
which are led primarily by the National Se- 
curity and International Affairs Division’s 
Air Force; Army; Navy; and Command, 
Control, Communications, and Intelligence 
Subdivisions. Several regional offices par- 
ticipate in this work. GAO’s work has iden- 
tified areas where the Congress could re- 
duce the defense budget without adversely 
impacting the defense posture. GAO’s de- 
fense budget reviews helped reduce the 
fiscal year 1986 defense budget by about 
$7 billion. 


Background 


GAO began looking at defense ammunition 
budgets in the 1970's. Beginning in 1980, 
GAO’s defense group started a review of 
the budget request for one ship program. 
The results of that effort were reported to 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 
The success of these reviews led to what 


is commonly referred to as GAO’s budget 
analysis work. 


By 1986, this work had been expanded to 
include the Navy aircraft, weapons, and 
other procurement budgets; the Air Force 
aircraft and missile procurement budgets; 
and the Army aircraft, wheeled and 
tracked combat vehicle, and missile pro- 
curement budget requests. 


The Navy budget work has generated 
much interest in the Congress. The initial 
ship work was done as part of GAO’s self- 
initiated work, but the Subcommittee on 
Defense, House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, began requesting it every year and 
gradually expanded its scope. The Subcom- 
mittee on Defense, Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, started requesting the re- 
sults of this work in 1982. Similarly, the 
Navy aircraft work was first requested by 
the House, but by the second year, there 
was also a request from the Senate De- 
fense Subcommittee. The Committees on 
Armed Services are also interested in this 
work. The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee has been requesting information from 
GAO’s Navy aircraft budget review, and in 
April 1986, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee asked GAO to provide it the re- 
sults of all Navy budget work. 


Factors Affecting the 
Defense Budget Request 


Budget savings result from a number of 
factors, such as (1) reductions in estimated 
contract costs due to updated information, 
(2) delays or changes in programs, and 

(3) identification of funds not needed for 
the intended purpose. Much of GAO’s bud- 
get work involves updating budget esti- 
mates that may have been valid at the time 
of the President’s budget submission but 
which later events have affected. Often, as 
might be expected, managers include not- 
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to-exceed or maximum prices in their bud- 
get estimates because they do not want to 
request additional funds later. Also, the 
Navy has been very successful in its con- 
tract negotiations, often negotiating sub- 
stantial reductions from budgeted costs. 


Often, after the President’s budget is sub- 
mitted but before the Congress appropri- 
ates funds for the budget, prior year con- 
tracts are signed. If a contract being signed 
is for less than the estimated cost, this can 
lead to significant reductions in that year’s 
cost as well as estimated contract costs 
for the future. Through a review of the fis- 
cal year 1986 aircraft procurement budget 
request, GAO found that signing of prior 
year contracts for airframe, engine, elec- 
tronic, and other equipment would result 
in potential reductions of $354 million in 
prior year funds and $241 million in fiscal 
year 1986 funds. 


GAO identified and reported on this $595 
million to the Subcommittees on Defense, 
House and Senate Committees on Appro- 
priations; the defense budget was then re- 
duced by $520 million. On the basis of con- 
tract analysis of one type of oiler ship, 
GAO suggested a reduction of $64 million 
in fiscal year 1986, and $50 million was 
cut. This suggested reduction included 
changes in funding costs due to recalcula- 
tion of other cost categories, in addition to 
contract savings. 


Another significant occurrence that may 
affect the budget request is a system delay 
in the research and development phase or 
design or testing problems. For fiscal year 
1986, two systems related to the F/A-18 
aircraft (see photo) experienced 

delays in research and development that 
were substantial enough to shift some of 
the F/A-18-related funds from fiscal year 
1986 to later years. For the two systems, 
the Airborne Self-Protection Jammer and 
the Advanced Medium Range Air-to-Air 
Missile, GAO identified $141 million in fis- 
cal year 1986 requested funds that would 
not be needed until later years due to 
these program delays. The Subcommittees 
on Defense reduced the F/A-18 budget 
request by $141 million for these systems. 
In the fiscal year 1986 budget for nine 
countermeasure ships, GAO suggested that 
the program be delayed a year due to ship 
design problems and engine testing prob- 
lems being experienced by the program. 
On the basis of this work, funds for two 
rather than four of these ships were appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1986, a reduction of 
$197.5 million. 


F/A-18 aircraft. 


There are numerous other examples of 
reasons for possible reductions, such as 
identification of funds not needed for the 
intended purpose. For example, GAO’s fis- 
cal year 1986 budget work identified prior 
year funds that could be used to offset the 
fiscal year 1985 defense supplemental bud- 
get request. On the basis of excess ship es- 
calation funds from fiscal year 1981 (i.e., 
funds available due to lower than antici- 
pated inflation), the request was reduced 
by $323 million. For one type of destroyer 
ship, some items for which advance pro- 
curement funds were being requested were 
not items with long lead times. On the 
basis of GAO’s work, the budget request 
was reduced by $75 million. 


To ferret out possibilities for reduction, 
evaluators must be alert for circumstances 
that may have changed since the original 
budget estimate and follow up on areas 
that appear to have promise. Also, due to 
the magnitude of the budget requests, eval- 
uators must assign priorities to programs 
involving the most dollars and the best op- 
portunities for reductions. 


Scope and Demands of 
Budget Work 


GAO looked at most of the defense pro- 
curement budget requests for fiscal year 
1987, as well as some of the Army and 
Navy operations and maintenance budget 
requests. 


Much of the work is done at the appropri- 
ate program offices that manage the acqui- 
sition of major weapon systems. Although 
the Navy program offices are in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area, Army and Air Force pro- 
gram offices are scattered across the 
United States, and thus regional offices are 
extensively involved in the budget work. 


Source: McDonnell Douglas Corporation. 


The basic starting point for the budget 
analysis work is the President’s budget and 
its backup documentation, which is re- 
leased every February. Much of the work 
involves going behind those numbers to 
see what they are for and if any events 
have occurred that might affect them. GAO 
analyzes data relating to actual contract 
costs, program requirements, contract de- 
lays, and program status. Before providing 
information to congressional committees, 
GAO discusses the facts with DOD to en- 
sure their accuracy. 


Congressional staffers are often responsi- 
ble for analyzing large shares of the bud- 
get. For example, one House and one Sen- 
ate staffer are responsible for both the 
Navy ship and aircraft budgets—represent- 
ing over $20 billion annually, as well as 
segments of other budgets. GAO’s ability 
to provide 2 teams for the ship budget re- 
view (11 people) and 1 team for the Navy 
aircraft budget review (6 people) for the 
fiscal year 1987 budget reviews greatly in- 
creased the breadth of review that could 
be done. 


An unusual characteristic of GAO’s budget 
work reporting is the very severe time con- 
straints that can be involved. The budget is 
not released until early February, and 
needed backup documentation is not avail- 
able until late February. By March and 
April, questions are needed for congres- 
sional hearings held by the requesting 
committees. From May through September, 
information is needed on potential reduc- 
tions—often on very short notice. Once 
budget information is released, there is 
only a 3- to 4-month period before infor- 
mation on potential reductions is needed. 
This can create very intense demands on 
the staff. 


See Budget, p. 48 
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Ed. note: The views in this article are the au- 
thor’s and not necessarily GAO's. 


As requested by the Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, GAO 
completed a study of the weapon acquisi- 
tion processes of France, the United King- 
dom, West Germany, Israel, and the Soviet 
Union. (See Weapons Acquisition: Pro- 
cesses of Selected Foreign Governments 
(GAO/NSIAD-86-51FS, Feb. 26, 1986).) This 
article focuses on the acquisition practices 
of the Soviet Union. 


Introduction 


The defense organization and acquisition 
practices of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (U.S.S.R.) offer some interesting 
contrasts and some instructive approaches 
to weapon systems design and develop- 
ment. The governing structure of this other 
superpower and its defense establishment, 
military missions, and design philosophy 
are markedly different from those of the 
United States. 


The problem in understanding Soviet ways 
is the extreme secrecy enveloping the So- 
viet defense establishment and all its com- 
plexity, a degree of secrecy that hobbles 
communication and coordination within 
the country itself. For instance, production 
technology is seldom shared with the civil- 
ian sector.! Critical journals and public de- 
bate on military matters do not exist in the 
Soviet Union as they do in the United 
States and other Western countries. The 
Soviet leadership can make hard decisions 
with no opposition. 


Most information on this side of the Iron 
Curtain is derived from critical analyses of 
Soviet literature, defriefings of Soviet emi- 
grés, and analyses of Soviet equipment that 
comes into our hands. Some writings are 
contradictory at times, but excellent work 
has been done in fathoming the Soviet sys- 


Soviet Leadership 


The two governing structures in the 
US.S.R. place great attention on defense. 
One is the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union, whose influence permeates the mili- 
tary and all other aspects of Soviet life. 
The other is the nominal government, 
which rules through the Council of Minis- 
ters. Military requirements have first prior- 
ity in all Soviet organizations. 


The predominance of defense in the state- 
run Soviet economy is reflected in its 
share of the gross national product, cur- 
rently estimated at about 17 percent; in the 
United States, the corresponding figure is 
about 6 percent.” 


The Communist Party and the 
Politburo 


At the top of the Communist party is the 
Politburo, an inner circle of about two 
dozen officials from the party’s Central 
Committee. The Politburo has final author- 
ity in all national decisions. It approves na- 
tional plans and quotas for the government 
to carry out. In defense matters, it judges 
budgets, large nonrecurring expenditures, 
new weapon programs, and even system 
quantities. From time to time, the Polit- 
buro has stimulated or mandated new 
technological approaches in weapon sys- 
tems. 


Practically all defense executives in the 
Soviet Union are party members. About 
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cal Year 1987 (Washington: Department of 
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two dozen top military officers are on the 


prestigious Central Committee of the party. 


All upper-ranked officers are party mem- 
bers, and about 90 percent of the lower- 
ranked ones belong to the party or the Ko- 
mosol, the party youth group.’ In addition, 
party and government executives are 
linked by parallel functioning, transfer 
from one structure to the other, and long 
acquaintance. 


One advantage of the Soviet weapon acqui- 
sition process is the extended tenure (un- 
like the U.S. experience) of executives 
who manage the defense establishment. 
Some chief designers of weapon systems, 
for example, have been on the job for 25 
years or more.* 


The Government of the Soviet 
Union 

The Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
is equivalent to a President. Under party 


direction, the Council consists of about 
100 ministers who supervise the produc- 
tion of all goods and services in the Soviet 
Union. There are nine defense industrial 
ministries, each in charge of a particular 
military product line. (See fig. 1.) Salaries 
in the defense establishment are said to be 
20 to 25 percent higher than those for 
civilian work. Defense industry wages are 
higher too. 


The Soviet Defense 
Apparatus 


The Military Industrial 
Commission 

An implementing, coordinating, trou- 
bleshooting group, the Military Industrial 
Commission sees to it that military priori- 
ties and quotas (always first in the Soviet 
Union) are met, bottlenecks are cleared, 
and scarce materials are made available 
for military equipment. The Commission 


reviews new weapon proposals for techni- 
cal feasibility, producibility, and schedul- 
ing. Its draft decrees, said to be legally 
binding on all concerned, provide approval 
of new weapon systems and specify tasks, 
participants, financing, scheduling, and so 
on. 


Ministry of Defense 


The Ministry of Defense is guided by the 
Council of Ministers. (See fig. 1.) The De- 





3Abraham S. Becker, The Burden of So- 
viet Defense, R-2752-AF (Santa Monica, 
Calif.: The Rand Corporation, Oct. 1981), 
p. 46. 
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Research and Engineering, Dec. 1984), 
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Figure 1: Soviet Organization for Systems Acquisition 
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fense Minister, a military officer, is in 
charge of all military forces and defense 
activities. The next in command is the 
Chief of the General Staff, or the Warsaw 
Pact commander. Other deputy ministers 
of defense are the chiefs of the armed 
services and a deputy minister for adminis- 
tration. Ministry personnel are mostly mili- 
tary; relatively few civilians are employed.® 


The Soviet Military Services 


There are five armed services in the Soviet 
Union: the Strategic Rocket Forces, the 
Ground Forces, the National Air Defense, 
the Air Force, and the Navy. (See fig. 2.) 
The services’ armament directorates deal 
directly with the defense industrial min- 
istries in establishing requirements, con- 


ducting tests, and observing progress in 
weapon system development and produc- 
tion. The service academies perform re- 
search in operations, system use, and capa- 
bilities. 


Military officers, specially trained in sys- 
tem acquisition by their service academies, 
are detailed to production plants to see, 
for example, that requirements and design 
quality standards are met. They may also 
prepare independent cost estimates. The 
officers have veto power; they can shut 
down production and refuse to accept the 
product. If a monitoring officer lets ques- 
tionable work get through, he may be 
severely punished.? Soviet civilian goods 
receive little such attention. 


The General Staff 


The General Staff is an elite supramilitary 
body exercising operational control over 
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Figure 2: Soviet Military Structure 
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the five armed forces. It is said to have 
enormous power and influence. Require- 
ments are not issued here, but all such 
proposals flow through this top military 
body. The General Staff settles conflicting 
service demands and makes recommenda- 
tions to match military needs with pro- 
curement goals and budgets. 


Defense Industrial Ministries 


The nine military production complexes 
are each headed by a minister. They report 
to a deputy chairman of the Council of 
Ministers. The defense ministries have the 
highest priorities for all resources, and 
production orders have the force of de- 
crees to all concerned. 


The defense ministries are internally de- 
partmentalized according to class of 
product or weapon system produced. They 
have their own research activities, design 
bureaus, and production plants, analogous 
to those of American companies. Accord- 
ing to a 1973 report,!° the Ministry of Avia- 
tion Industry included about 6 research in- 
stitutes and 11 aircraft, helicopter, and 
aerodynamic missile design bureaus; 5 en- 
gine design bureaus; and 30 to 40 produc- 
tion plants. 


About 50 design bureaus are devoted to 
major defense programs in the Soviet 
Union. Research institutes, design bureaus, 
and production plants are administered 
and financed separately from particular 
weapon systems. Budgets and manpower 
are stable and are unaffected by cyclical 
ups and downs. Still, engineer-analysts find 
evidence of a very uneven technical base.!! 


Research Institutes 


Like American defense firms, the Soviet 
ministries employ scientists and engineers 
to do applied research on their product 
lines. Unlike the freedom allowed USS. re- 
searchers, the Soviet policies of conser- 
vatism, standardization, and quota accom- 
plishment tend to restrict research to 
updating the technology in hand. Industry 
does perform some basic research, how- 
ever. The institutes provide an array of 
technical handbooks to guide design 
bureaus. 


For more imaginative work, contracts are 
let to individual consultants, educational 
institutes, and civil science centers for 
basic research, problem solving, and ad- 
vice on new scientific paths. 


Design Bureaus 


The main function of these bureaus is to 
design and develop experimental systems 


and to upgrade existing ones as proven 
technology becomes available. American 
engineers discern a common design char- 
acter in Soviet ships, aircraft, missiles, and 
vehicles. Seldom is more than one new 
technology used in a new or an upgraded 
system. Prototype building and rigorous 
testing are standard practices. Decisions to 
build and test prototypes imply no auto- 
matic commitment to production. 


Designers work within the constraints of 
highly detailed technical handbooks pro- 
duced by various research organizations. 
They tell designers which (proven) compo- 
nents may be chosen, outline limitations 
on scarce materials, and specify appropri- 
ate manufacturing techniques. Again, no 
unproven technology may be used unless 
absolutely necessary.!2 


The Soviet designer’s only leeway is in de- 
vising synergistic combinations of available 
off-the-shelf parts. American analysts of 
Soviet equipment have noted ingenious in- 
tegrations of interchangeable, sometimes 
obsolete components. Soviet designers 
“think poor,” it is said.!° 

System design teams in U.S. industry tend 
to form up for a new program and then 
break up when the work is over or signifi- 
cantly delayed. Their Soviet counterparts, 
however, stay together for years, which 
promotes design consistency and corpo- 
rate memory. Continuity in the Soviet 
Union is also supported by funding the de- 
sign bureaus apart from specific programs, 
unlike in the United States. Production is 
kept stable by filling slack periods with 
civilian work.!* Finally, the Soviet policy of 
full employment underwrites long tenure. 


Production Plants 


Many Soviet aircraft, missiles, vehicles, and 
electronic devices are single task or single 
mission and are designed to meet reason- 
able military requirements and no more. 
The rule of thumb is, “If it works, don’t 
change it.” Complexity avoidance accom- 
modates no-frills manufacture, all-purpose 
tooling, low technology materials, many in- 
terchangeable components, labor-intensive 
methods (such as hand-wiring), crude fin- 
ishing in noncritical areas, and long pro- 
duction runs. The mass output generally is 
technically undemanding, robust equip- 
ment suitable for conscript armies (and 
third world countries). 


System Design Philosophies 
Compared 


Soviet and U.S. weapon designers must 
trade off among system performance, cost, 


and schedule. They can “get” only by 
“giving”;!> there are, for example, no magic 
outcomes, such as high performance, low 
cost, and quickly delivered equipment in 
one package. Like other countries, the So- 
viet Union has had its disappointments, 
such as the Grifon, the SA-5, and the 
Galosh anti-ballistic-missile systems, all of 
which failed expectations. 


The United States generally prefers high 
performance in its systems, accepting 
larger costs and hence fewer numbers; 
technology is viewed as a multiplier of ca- 
pabilities. The Soviets choose modest tech- 
nology, low cost, and mass quantities. 
These are generalities, of course, but the 
core philosophies are there, rationally es- 
poused by both sides. (See table 1.) 


Simplicity, standardization, and incremen- 
tal improvement are often evident in So- 
viet ships, vehicles, missiles, aircraft, and 
even civilian equipment. Designs are well 
within the state of the art, and perfor- 
mance goals are modest. Yet the Soviets 
develop technologically advanced systems 
when needed. Similarly, simplicity and 
standardization can be found in some U.S. 
systems. 

Military Doctrine 

The Soviet emphasis is on short rather 
than protracted combat; mass forces and 
firepower; and for the technical capability 
of conscript armies, relatively simple 
“soldier proof” weapons. The American 
preference, again, is for economy of force 
and versatile, technically advanced systems 
to offset large Soviet quantities. 


Design Simplicity 

According to U.S. engineers who have ana- 
lyzed Soviet equipment, the Soviets design 
only for what is required and no more. Un- 


like U.S. designers, Soviet designers have 
seldom sought technological advancement 
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Table 1: U.S. and U.S.S.R. Design Practice 


Element of design United States 


in most weapon systems except through 
incremental changes. 





Uncomplicated designs maximize standard- 
ization opportunities, enhance reliability, 
cost less, and reduce maintenance training 
and logistics. A Soviet Tumensky jet en- 
gine, for example, has 30 to 40 percent of 
the parts in similar American engines.!® 
The Soviet maintenance hours ratio for 
surface-to-air missiles was estimated to be 
two to three times better than that of the 
United States. American analysts found the 
SA-6 missile power plant to be “. . . unbe- 
lievably simple and effective.”!” Environment 


Simplicity has its drawbacks, as well as its Human factors 
virtues. There is risk of stagnation and Checkout Emphasis on automatic check- 
block obsolescence of large inventory seg- out 

ments due to Western technology leaps. 
The Soviets cannot be content with their 
computer capability, for instance, which is 
said to lag the U.S. capability by 3 years in 
mainframe computers and 15 years in soft- 
ware. A similar lag has been noted in elec- 
tronics. 


Soviet Union 


Design to functional re- 
quirements 





Design philosophy Design to maximize perfor- 


mance 





Growth philosophy Advanced technologies; empha- 


sis on growth potential 


Low risk design; little 
growth potential 





Reliability Designed in Off-the-shelf compo- 


nents; proven technology 





Maintainability By modular replacement By component replacement 





Full consideration Limited consideration 





Strong consideration Functional consideration 





Manual checkout 





Modification 
program 


Extensive modification 
programs 


Minor; new hardware to meet 
new requirements 





Source: Kehoe and Brower, p. 447. 


Design Inheritance 


Unlike weapon systems developed in the 
United States, those developed by the Sovi- 
ets rarely include more than one new tech- 
nology at a time. Similarly, they are cau- 
tious in their preference for step-by-step 
updating of weapons; “bloodlines” can be 
traced back through several generations. 
Inheritance or incremental change mini- 
mizes development risk and unforeseen 
costs. 


Figure 3 displays the evolution of Mig 
fighter aircraft, including prototypes (de- 
noted by asterisks), from the Mig 9 of 


Standardization 


The use of common parts and components 
is pervasive in Soviet equipment. For in- 
stance, battle tanks, such as the T-54, the 
T-55, and the T-62, have interchangeable 
road wheels, tracks, and transmissions. 
The MIL-8 and MIL-24 helicopters have the 
same basic engine, transmission, and rotor. 
The series of Sukhoi aircraft used common 
designs for canopies, fuselage, tail assem- 
blies, and avionics. Soviet warships have 
features in common with merchant ships.!® 
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Table 2: U.S. and Soviet Approaches to Reliability, Availability, and Maintain- 
ability 


Standardization amounts to a national pol- 
icy. Standardization monitors are in re- 
search centers, design bureaus, and pro- 
duction plants and at the national level. 
The technical handbooks mentioned earlier 
also enforce commonality. 





Factor United States Soviets 


Reliability 





High, over a long period Higher, during a shorter warranty 


period 





One drawback of standardization is that it 
inhibits the introduction of new equipment, 
and common components spread common 
vulnerabilities. On the other hand, moth- 
balled standardized equipment can be reac- 


Availability High, after long, continuous 


peacetime use 


Higher, after short, limited 
peacetime use 





Maintainability Accessible Limited accessibility 


tivated without great logistic and training 
burdens. It also suits Soviet readiness to 
deploy systems in great quantity. 


In the United States, technological superi- 
ority has been the cornerstone of military 
policy. The American “all new” weapon 
system idea eschews standardization in 
favor of specialized components. The mili- 
tary services are multipliers, too, in their 
resistance to joint acquisitions and by in- 
sisting on their own variations. 


Emphasis on repair at 
lowest organizational level 
possible 

Highly skilled manpower 
Many special tools and test 


equipment 


Extensive supply support 


Emphasis on factory or depot 
maintenance 


Lirnited skilled manpower but 
very labor intensive 


Simple tools and test equipment 


Highly selective supply support 





Source: Kehoe and Brower, p. 440. 
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Figure 3: Chronology of Mig Aircraft 
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World War II to the Mig 21 of the late 
1970's. 


Neither side is hard and fast on the matter 
of design inheritance. The American F-4 
and A- aircraft, for instance, went through 
serial updating. The Soviets occasionally 
develop an all-new system; the T-64 tank, 
for example, is a marked departure from 
its predecessors. 


Reliability and Maintenance 


By and large, the degree of sustainability 
and frequency of repair can be designed in. 
The Soviets expect their equipment to be 
short lived, but deployment en masse, re- 
dundancy, and overlapping coverage are 
expected to compensate for inferior tech- 
nology and battlefield losses. “Quantity has 
a quality of its own,” said one Soviet 
leader.” The U.S. and Soviet approaches 
are shown in table 2. 


Source: Ward, p. 30.9 


Redundancy 


American and Soviet designers use redun- 
dancy to augment reliability but in differ- 
ent ways. For instance, within electronic 
devices, Americans tend to provide redun- 
dancy (backup parts) to protect most vital 
points within a system itself. The Soviets 
tend to use optional modes of operation in 
their single-task systems or bring a mass 
or a variety of weapons to bear. As one ex- 
pert describes it: 


“Compare, for example, our [U.S.] antiair- 
craft forces with those of the Soviet Union. 
We equip all our ground forces with only 
one type of antiaircraft gun, one type of 
shoulder-missile, which is supposed to 
intercept enemy aircraft in a wide band of 
altitudes, from the very low to the 
medium-high. The Russians, by contrast, 
have a wide variety of antiaircraft guns 
and missiles, each specialized in some way 


or other, with the low altitude SAM-7’s 
[surface-to-air missiles], SAM-8’s, SAM-9’s 
and SAM-10’s, the high-altitude SAM-2’s, 
and SAM-5’s, and medium-altitude SAM-3’s, 
SAM-4’s, and SAM-6’s.”2! 


American and Soviet 
Acquisition Procedures 

The Soviet acquisition process is a se- 
quence of disciplined, risk-avoiding steps. 
Tight deadlines are imposed. Approval of 
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each step completed is marked by the joint 
signatures of system designers, govern- 
ment monitors, and military customers. De- 
sign agreements are legally binding. Ac- 
countability is clear. 


In the United States, accountability for the 
system design is diffused; in the Soviet 
Union, the designer is prominently identi- 
fied and held directly responsible for suc- 
cess or failure. Successful designers are 
richly rewarded with country houses, large 
bonuses, national medals, and household 
name recognition. 


No production in Soviet plants begins until 
development and testing are finished. Con- 
currency (overlapping among development, 
testing, and production) is unheard of, ex- 
cept perhaps in crash programs. Cost over- 
runs are not tolerated by the hierarchy; 
cost estimates are reportedly padded to 
guard against them. 


On the civilian side of the Soviet economy, 
consumers have little choice of goods; they 
must take what they can get. On the mili- 
tary side, however, the customer is king, 
commanding the highest priority and 
choicest resources for defense needs. 


Defining Military Requirements 


As in other countries, the military services 
and user commands are the main propos- 
ers of new requirements. New technical 
opportunities may be presented by various 
research organizations and design bureaus. 
High level political figures seeking parity 
with the West have ramrodded catch-up 
programs, such as jet aircraft and heli- 
copters. 


Normally, the service armaments direc- 
torate converts the proposal to a draft Tac- 
tical Technical Instruction, which specifies 
a new system’s rationale, estimated cost, 
and operational role. It is similar to the Re- 
quired Operational Capability document in 
the United States. When approved by the 
government and military elements, a 
scientific-technical commission reviews it 
for feasibility and producibility, possibili- 
ties for standardization, and so on. A re- 
search institute is next, to do exploratory 
work. The documentation is then turned 
over to several design bureaus or teams to 
lay out their own concepts on paper. The 
scientific-technical commission then se- 
lects the most promising design or designs, 
acting as a source selection board. 


Prototyping 


The next step is to convert the designers’ 
concepts into semidetailed drawings and 


then into working prototypes. These proto- 
types may embody different technological 
approaches and compete against one an- 
other, especially in aircraft programs. Pro- 
totype design and construction methods 
are also regulated by handbooks. 


Manufacturing engineers later prepare pro- 
duction drawings and advise on producibil- 
ity. Drawings are revised on the basis of 
test and evaluation results, as necessary. In 
any case, series production does not begin 
until the prototype is proven. In the air- 
craft industry, about two prototypes are 
made for each aircraft reaching produc- 
tion.22 Designers are required by law to 
evaluate alternative system concepts 
against such criteria as reliability, produci- 
bility, and standardization.”4 


Operational Testing 


Prototypes undergo extensive laboratory 
and factory trials conducted by the design 
team, factor management, and the military 
customer to check adherence to the Tacti- 
cal Technical Instruction. The prototype 
may then be refined before “state trials” 
begin. State trials of the proposed system 
are conducted by the defense ministry con- 
cerned, the Military Industrial Commission, 
and the military customer. The trials usu- 
ally take place on the latter’s test grounds. 
Once the prototype is approved, funds are 
provided for the entire full-scale develop- 
ment phase. 


The design team is not finished with the 
weapon system when it is turned over to 
the production plant. A design team engi- 
neer accompanies the transfer and is on 
hand until production is completed. The 
designer himself has a large say in produc- 
tion and is held chiefly responsible for 
quality and schedule. He is aware that mis- 
takes on his part can seriously disrupt 
rigid state planning. 


Operational testing can be quite thorough. 
It may continue through the lifetime of a 
system to (1) check out production line 
quality and (2) conduct troop testing. To 
evaluate delta wing and swept wing air- 
craft technology (see fig. 3), 25 different 
variants of Mig-21 aircraft were built for 
Soviet Air Force evaluation. The ultimate 
choice was not made until 100 preproduc- 
tion test planes were produced and tested 
with the troops. Several versions of the 
T-72 tank were tried out with the troops. A 
half dozen Yak-36 preproduction aircraft 
were also built and tested.2° Since the So- 
viets evaluate weapon systems in their full 
tactical environment, field testing and 
troop exercises can be extensive. 


Observations 


The Americans and the Soviets are said to 
be converging on their military research 
and development paths and in the applica- 
tion of advanced technology. Recent Pack- 
ard Commission recommendations would 
tend to convergence in system acquisition 
practices as well. The Commission urges 
DOD to revise or put more stress on some 
of our old pragmatic methods still on the 
policy books and still favored by the Sovi- 
ets. For example, the Commission recom- 
mends that DOD take the following ac- 
tions: 

e Requirements, design, production, and 
cost should be agreed upon internally be- 
fore full-scale development. 

e DOD should make much greater use of 
off-the-shelf components. New or custom- 
made items should be used only when 
clearly necessary. 

e Building and testing prototype systems 
and subsystems before beginning full-scale 
development should have a high priority. 
Informal competition of prototype hard- 
ware should be extensive. 

e Operational testing of prototypes should 
begin early in advanced development and 
should continue through full-scale develop- 
ment and into the first items of limited 
production.” 


Another idea worth study is a small design 
team headed by an entrepreneurial chief 
designer who is held accountable for the 
final product, as in the Soviet Union. The 
United States has had signal success with 
such teamwork, as with long-range recon- 
naissance aircraft and ballistic missiles. 
The problem is how to finance and hold 
teams together during the testing hiatus 
between contracts and other idle time. 
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The Uncertain Link to the 
Strategic Triad 


William J. Rigazio 





Ed. note: The views in this article are the au- 
thor’s and not necessarily GAO's. 


The credibility of the U.S. strategic nuclear 
deterrent depends not only on the destruc- 
tive power of the forces themselves but 
also on specially designed systems that ef- 
fectively control their use. Over the years, 
strategic offensive forces have been 
steadily improved; however, less attention 
has been given to upgrading special com- 
mand, control, and communications sys- 
tems (generally referred to as C3 and pro- 
nounced see-cubed). This failure to 
modernize C3 systems, coupled with 
changes in policies on using nuclear 
forces, has placed more rigorous demands 
on these systems than they were designed 
for. As a result, there is considerable con- 
cern that in the event of a nuclear war, we 
may be unable to effectively communicate 
with and control our nuclear forces. Re- 
cently, programs have been initiated to im- 
prove the C3 systems. However, many of 
these improvements will not be ready until 
the next decade. Until then, the C3 sys- 
tems will be the uncertain link to the na- 
tion’s strategic deterrent. 


A Defense Policy Based on 
Deterrence 


The most basic national security objective 
of the United States is to preserve the na- 
tion’s freedom with its fundamental institu- 
tions and values intact, while remaining at 
peace throughout the world. To do this, 
the United States has developed a defense 
policy designed to (1) deter aggression and 
coercion against the United States and its 
Allies, friends, and areas of vital interest 
and (2) end any conflicts quickly, if deter- 
rence fails, while seeking to limit their 
scope and intensity.! 


This policy recognizes the awesome de- 
structiveness of modern warfare. The in- 
troduction of nuclear weapons has made 
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prevention of a major conflict imperative. 
The proliferation of nuclear warheads, 
combined with the development of effec- 
tive delivery systems, has made worldwide 
destruction possible.2 Eminent scientists 
have raised the spectre of a major conflict 
producing a “nuclear winter” that could 
threaten the continued existence of all 
plants and animals on earth.? 


Deterrence is the core of the U.S. strategy. 
To succeed, the strategy must convince a 
potential adversary that the risks and costs 
of aggression will exceed the gains. 
Friends and foes alike must believe that 
the United States has the military capabil- 
ity and the political will to carry out its 
strategy of deterrence.* 


The Triad 


Since the early 1960’s, the deterrence strat- 
egy has relied on a trio of offensive forces 
collectively known as the strategic nuclear 
Triad, or simply the Triad. These forces 
consist of (1) land-based intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, (2) long-range manned 
bombers,° and (3) sea-based submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles. Each leg of the 
Triad has strengths and weaknesses that 
complement the strengths of the other two 
and compensate for their weaknesses. 


The land-based intercontinental ballistic 
missiles are easy to command, have a 
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quick response time, and can accurately 
deliver powerful warheads over long dis- 
tances, thereby putting even the most pro- 
tected targets at risk. However, their fixed 
locations are known, and if they are not 
launched within about 30 minutes of a sur- 
prise nuclear attack, they could be de- 
stroyed. In addition, once launched, the 
missiles cannot be retargeted or recalled. 


Long-range bombers are the most versatile 
leg of the Triad. A portion of the bomber 
fleet can be placed on airborne alert, and 
bombers on the ground can be launched 
on warning of an attack. Once launched, 
they can be redirected or recalled. They 
can accurately deliver gravity bombs or 
the recently introduced air-launched cruise 
missiles. These missiles can be released a 
considerable distance from the target, 
which increases mission flexibility and sur- 
vivability of the bombers.® Lastly, the 
bombers can be reloaded and used for 
follow-up attacks.’ However, the bombers 
are the slowest leg of the Triad and must 
overcome formidable defensive forces to 
deliver their weapons. 


The sea-based leg of the Triad consists of 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles and 
the submarines that carry them. While at 
sea, they are the most survivable leg of the 
Triad. Because their missiles are not as ac- 
curate as the land-based missiles or the 
bombers, they cannot be used against 
“hardened” targets, such as command cen- 
ters and missile silos that have been 
placed underground for protection. In- 
stead, they are considered a retaliatory 
weapon that can be safely held in reserve 
and used when necessary against “soft” or 
above-ground targets, such as urban and 
industrial centers and nonhardened mili- 
tary facilities. Currently, a more capable 
submarine is being produced, and a new, 
more powerful and accurate missile is to 


become available by the end of the decade. 


This new missile could be used against 
hardened targets and will make the strate- 
gic submarine force even more formidable. 
A weakness of this leg of the Triad is that 
communication to these submarines from 
the national command authorities (the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, and/or 
their designated successors) at times can 
be difficult. 


The concept of the strategic nuclear Triad 
enhances deterrence by significantly com- 
plicating a potential adversary’s attack 
plans and efforts to prevent US. retalia- 
tion. The diversity of the Triad makes it 
unlikely that our combined deterrent capa- 
bilities could be defeated by either a single 


technological breakthrough or a massive 
coordinated attack. These forces have 
served the nation well for several decades, 
and they are continually being improved to 
enhance their survivability, response times, 
endurance, and mission flexibility. The im- 
provements are also increasing their explo- 
sive capacity and accuracy for retaliating 
against hardened targets.® 


Force Management—The 
Fourth Element 


The destructive power of the Triad is 
tremendous; however, unless properly di- 
rected and controlled, it may fail to 
achieve its ultimate goal of deterring ag- 
gression. Therefore, a fourth element is 
needed to enable civilian leaders and mili- 
tary commanders to communicate with 
and direct the Triad’s forces. This element 
is called strategic command, control, and 
communications systems. C3 systems con- 
sist of early-warning satellites and ground- 
based radars, computer-equipped com- 
mand centers on land and in airplanes, and 
elaborate (and duplicate) communications 
systems. Working together, these systems 
would alert the national leadership of a 
possible attack; provide information for as- 
sessing its size and the probable targets; 
and direct the U.S. response of the Presi- 
dent, who alone can order launch of the 
Triad’s nuclear forces. 


To provide early warning surveillance and 
attack assessment capabilities, the United 


States maintains a network of space-based 
satellites and ground-based radars. The 
satellites would indicate that an attack was 
in progress; the radars would confirm the 
satellite warning data. Satellites are placed 
in fixed or geosynchronous orbits around 
the earth to monitor land-based missile 
fields and likely patrol areas of the strate- 
gic missile submarines. These satellites are 
equipped with sensitive infrared sensors 
that enable them to spot a ballistic missile 
soon after its launch. 


The ground-based radars are located in the 
United States, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom and have overlapping sectors of 
coverage surrounding the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. Essentially, these radars monitor 
the approach corridors that would be used 
by incoming missiles or strategic bombers. 
(The early warning surveillance and attack 
assessment must be prompt and accurate.) 
Early warning is essential to the survivabil- 
ity of the bombers and to the timely 
launch of the land-based missiles, and it 
gives the President time to consider retal- 
iatory options. Accurate information on the 
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EC-130--The current TACAMO airborne communication relay to the ballistic missile submarines. 


Source: Department of Defense. 
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size and the scope of the attack would be 
needed to select an appropriate response 
and to control further actions. 


Retaliatory responses would be planned 
and controlled from a number of command 
centers located throughout the nation. The 
national command authorities would prob- 
ably make a retaliatory decision from one 
of three command centers specifically in- 
tended for their use: the National Military 
Command Center in the Pentagon, the Al- 
ternate National Military Command Center 
buried in the Catoctin Mountains near Fort 
Ritchie in Maryland, or the National Emer- 
gency Airborne Command Post—a fleet of 
specially fitted Boeing 747 jet aircraft— 
stationed at Grissom Air Force Base in In- 
diana. All these centers are equipped with 
sophisticated computers and communica- 
tions equipment. 


Communications systems are the glue that 
bind the elements of C3 together. They 
connect the warning sensors to the com- 
mand centers, enable information to be ex- 
changed between command centers, and 
link nuclear commanders with their 
forces.? The communications systems are 
many and varied. They include hard-wire 
land lines, such as telephones and tele- 
graphs; undersea cables; and land-, sea-, 
air- and space-based radio systems capable 
of communicating over many radio bands 
ranging from extremely low to extremely 
high frequencies. 


E-6A--Replacement for the EC-130. 


Each radio band has advantages and disad- 
vantages. For example, extremely low fre- 
quency radios are capable of worldwide 
communications. They are especially im- 
portant to strategic submarines because 
the radio signals can be received while the 
submarines remain several hundred feet 
underwater, thus making them less vulner- 
able to detection. However, these radios 
require considerable power to transmit sig- 
nals and have a slow transmission rate. 
High frequency and shortwave radio sig- 
nals are extremely useful for long-range, 
relatively fast communications. The radios 
and antennas are compact and do not re- 
quire large amounts of power. However, 
high frequency radios can be disrupted for 
many hours by nuclear detonations in the 
upper atmosphere, and they can be located 
and physically attacked or jammed so that 
communications cannot be transmitted or 
received. Also, the number of usable fre- 
quency bands is limited.!° 


The Strategic C3 Systems are 
Vulnerable 


While improvements to offensive nuclear 
forces have expanded the options for their 
use, the current C3 systems were con- 
ceived in the late 1950’s and most became 
operational during the 1960’s. They are es- 
sentially peacetime systems that are highiy 
dependent on vulnerable ground communi- 
cation networks. In today’s environment, it 


Source: Department of Defense. 


is uncertain whether C3 systems will be 
able to support the effective use of the 
Triad. 


During the 1960's, the United States had 
nuclear superiority over any potential ad- 
versary. The policy for using the Triad pro- 
vided that any nuclear attack on the 
United States be anwered with a massive 
retaliation against military bases and urban 
and industrial centers and those resources 
and institutions whose elimination would 
considerably dealy their recovery. This pol- 
icy of “assured destruction” was consid- 
ered an effective deterrent to nuclear war. 


The policy envisioned using most of the 
Triad’s strategic nuclear weapons in a sin- 
gle massive response. Under this policy, 
the C3 systems would detect an attack, as- 
sess its size, relay the information to the 
command centers for selection of a retalia- 
tory response, and relay that response to 
the nuclear force commanders for execu- 
tion. Since most of the nation’s nuclear ar- 
senal would have been expended in this 
single massive response, C3 systems would 
not be needed for an extended period of 
operation. 


The absence of nuclear war during this pe- 
riod suggests that the concept was effec- 
tive. However, during this same period, the 
offensive nuclear forces were significantly 
improved. Launching rockets were built 
that had greater range, larger explosive ca- 
pacities, multiple warheads, and greater 
accuracy. Underground missiles and com- 
mand centers once considered invulnera- 
ble to nuclear attack might now be de- 
stroyed during the first hour of a nuclear 
exchange. An attack that destroyed the un- 
protected elements of the supporting C3 
systems might deprive the United States of 
its ability to command and control the use 
of its surviving nuclear arsenal. 


Upgrading offensive nuclear forces and im- 
proving other defensive capabilities made 
it more likely that a potential adversary 
could achieve limited objectives by launch- 
ing either a very precise surprise nuclear 
attack or a series of such attacks over a 
period of days, weeks, or even months. 
This attack (or attacks) could destroy 
much of our strategic deterrent forces and 
cripple the supporting C3 systems. In this 
situation, the United States could be re- 
stricted to two choices: responding with its 
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remaining nuclear forces or not responding 

_at all. It became readily apparent that a 
strategic deterrence policy based on as- 
sured destruction was no longer credible. 
Clearly, a new policy was needed. 


The policy that emerged continued to de- 
pend on Triad forces and their capability 
to assure destruction of a potential adver- 
sary. However, these forces were also re- 
quired to have the capability for flexible, 
controlled retaliation against a full range 
of targets for any level of attack for the 
duration of the conflict (days, weeks, or 
months). This policy made it necessary for 
the forces and their supporting C3 systems 
to become more survivable, endurable, and 
flexible.!! 


Before improvements could be made, the 
vulnerabilities of the current C3 systems 
had to be identified. Only then could C3 
systems be designed to meet the more rig- 
orous demands that the revised deterrence 
policy placed on them.!2 


Analysis of the components of the existing 
C3 systems revealed many vulnerabilities. 
The elements of the C3 systems could be 
physically destroyed or sufficiently dis- 
rupted to render them inoperative when 
needed. The threats include large-scale di 
rect attack and sabotage, jamming, and 
secondary nuclear effects. 


A direct attack against key elements of the 
C3 system would be an effective way of 
disrupting the nation’s retaliatory capabil- 
ity. Since many of the existing C3 systems 
were designed to satisfy the needs of the 
massive retaliation strategy, little thought 
was given to making them survivable. 
Therefore, many of the vital C3 elements 
are essentially unprotected peacetime sys- 
tems highly susceptible to direct attack or 
sabotage.!% 


Electronic jamming of radio transmission 
poses the same threat to C3 systems as 
sabotage. Jamming a radio link means 
transmitting “noise” to receiving antennas 
to drown out meaningful signals from the 
transmitting radios. Electronic interference 
with attack warning information and com- 
mand communications could be effective 
for a sufficient period of time to signifi- 
cantly disrupt our attempted response to a 
nuclear attack. The intensity and effective- 
ness of enemy jamming efforts could vary 
according to the situation. However, this 
capability has been demonstrated and its 
effect cannot be ignored. 


Secondary nuclear effects, particularly 
from high altitude nuclear bursts, could be 


the most devastating threat to C3 systems. 
Some experts believe that a single 1- 
megaton nuclear warhead detonated 
several hundred miles above Omaha, 
Nebraska, could cause nationwide disrup- 
tion of electronic components—the back- 
bone of strategic C3 systems. This type of 
nuclear detonation produces an intense 
surge of electrical energy, which could be 
collected and channeled by radio antennas, 
power lines, telephone sytems, and com- 
puters. Unprotected electronic components 
would be rendered inoperable. With one 
nuclear warhead, we might be deprived of 
the nation’s telephone system on which al- 
most 90 percent of defense communica- 
tions depend. The loss of computer capa- 
bilities would be particularly crippling. In 
addition, the earth’s atmosphere would be 
temporarily disrupted, and even protected 
radios could not transmit until the effect 
was dissipated.!4 


These C3 vulnerabilities clearly demon- 
strate the need for improvement. This is 
especially true considering C3’s vital role 
in controlling the strategic nuclear forces 
in accordance. with the more demanding 
requirements made necessary by the con- 
tinued improvements to the offensive nu- 
clear forces. Improved weapons and strate- 
gic doctrines are meaningless unless the 
necessary supporting C3 systems are avail- 
able to ensure their effective use.!® 


Improvements for C3 
Systems 


The extent of the C3 vulnerabilities be- 
came evident during the late 1970's. In 
1981, the Reagan administration made 
modernization of the strategic C3 systems 
the top priority in its strategic moderniza- 
tion program. This program also includes 
improvements to the nuclear forces of the 
Triad. In February 1985, the Secretary of 
Defense sent the following message to the 
Congress for consideration during the fis- 
cal year 1986 budget process: 


“.. Strategic C3 systems must be capable 
of supporting an initial U.S. retaliation 
against a nuclear attack; they also are es- 
sential to the effective management of nu- 
clear reserve forces. The FY 1986-90 pro- 
gram will correct most of the deficiencies 
in strategic C3 capabilities that were iden- 
tified at the outset of this Administration. 
The program will upgrade and augment ex- 
isting capabilities, increase the survivabil- 
ity of C3 systems, protect them against nu- 
clear effects, and provide redundant 
communications and control. . . .”!6 


For the next several years, the Department 
of Defense plans to spend more than 

$4 billion a year to upgrade strategic C3 
systems.!7 


Some of the improvements include the fol- 
lowing: 

e North American Air Defense Master 
Plan, which will upgrade the distant early 
warning line of radars across Alaska and 
Canada and close gaps in continental U.S. 
missile surveillance.!® 

e Consolidated Space Command Center, a 
new partially underground satellite opera- 
tions center that will complement the cur- 
rent center in Sunnyvale, California.!9 

e MILSTAR, an extremely high frequency 
jam-proof two-way communications satel- 
lite system. When launched at the end of 
the decade, MILSTAR’s constellation of 
satellites will provide the primary means 
for the President to direct nuclear and 
conventional forces during a nuclear con- 
flict.2° 

e ELF, an extremely low frequency system 
for submarine communications. ELF will 
send simple word codes by a signal gener- 
ated in miles of wiring at two transmitter 
sites in Michigan and Wisconsin. This sys- 
tem will make it easier for the strategic 
submarines to escape detection. It can ad- 
vise submarines of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties and alert them to the possible receipt 
of a nuclear execution order. 

e@ GWEN (ground wave emergency 
network), an unstaffed network of 
electromagnetic-pulse-protected radio relay 
stations distributed across the country. 
This system will improve wartime commu- 
nications between the national command 
authorities, command centers, interconti- 
nental ballistic missile fields, and the 
strategic bomber air bases.?! 


Summary 


The importance of strategic C3 systems to 
the support of the nation’s strategic deter- 
rence policy is now being widely recog- 
nized. More importantly, their vulnerabili- 
ties are being identified and programs to 
overcome them are being designed and 
funded. These programs, if successful, will 
certainly improve the ability of C3 systems 
to effectively support the forces of the 
Triad. However, it is unlikely that the im- 
provements will solve all the problems. As 
a result, C3 systems will require continued 
monitoring and assessment. Improvements 
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When auditing defense programs for any 
length of time, one eventually hears about 
“black programs,” programs for which a 
special clearance is required before one 
can be introduced to them. These pro- 
grams, generally referred to as SAR (spe- 
cial access required) programs, are so 
highly classified that even their basic bud- 
gets are hidden deep in the Department of 
Defense (DOD) appropriation. People who 
work on these programs quickly become 
aware of what it means to audit under 
very tight security provisions. There is 
plenty of excitement, but there also are 
combination locks, code words, and an 
enormous sense of responsibility. When we 
recently began work on a SAR program, 
we had no idea of what would be involved. 
What follows is an account of what hap- 
pened. We hope it will demystify these 
programs and provide information on how 
to audit them. 


Prologue 


For a number of months, a small group of 
Cincinnati Regional Office evaluators at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, had 
shut themselves off from the rest of the of- 
fice. Other staff could only guess at what 
was going on. Faced with questions about 
what they were discussing, these individu- 
als would respond with only very noncom- 
mittal answers. All this mystery only 
piqued the curiosity of other regional staff, 
trained as they’d been since their first days 
with GAO to seek out condition, criteria, 
cause, and effect. 


Our real introduction to “black” programs 
came in the form of a congressional re- 
quest from the House Committee on 
Armed Services. in anticipation of such a 
request, we had begun several months ear- 
lier to develop information on the pro- 
gram. The Committee asked us to evaluate 
the Air Force’s cost and performance esti- 
mates of two major programs. This was 
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not an unusual request in itself except that 
one of the programs was a SAR program. 
Most congressional requests typically begin 
just as this one had. And as usual and by 
necessity, the job would have to be fast- 
tracked: Our first reporting deadline was in 
4 weeks. As it turned out, though, the re- 
quest and its timetable were probably the 
only typical features of the assignment. 


As could be expected, DOD at first had 
been somewhat reluctant to grant us the 
number of clearances we felt we needed to 
examine the cost, schedule, and perfor- 
mance of a major weapon system in this 
highly classified world. With the congres- 
sional request, however, DOD was more 
receptive to our request for additional 
clearances. Once they were granted, we 
were in a good position to provide an in- 
valuable service to the Congress since the 
secrecy surrounding black programs can 
require the Congress to appropriate bil- 
lions of tax dollars without the benefit of 
independent program evaluations. With a 
strong sense of responsibility and some 
trepidation, we began our work. 


Our initiation into this strange environ- 
ment was an Air Force program security 
briefing; this warned us that we were en- 
tering an area of vault-enclosed rooms and 
highly classified information. These pro- 
grams are known only to a few members 
of the defense establishment and, though 
we sometimes had heard rumors concern- 
ing them in our daily activities, working on 
them would be like deep-sea diving with 
the Air Force operating the air supply. 


To enter the remote area where we would 
find the detailed information we needed, 
we had to dial a special number from a 
plain-looking phone outside a very plain 
but heavy door, then wait for a serious- 
looking official to identify us and allow us 
to enter. Beyond that door was a series of 
locked doors that eventually led to our 





new office space. This would be our home 
for the duration of the assignment. Due to 
security restrictions, we couldn't tell any- 
one precisely where this office was lo- 
cated. 


The Job 


Our goal on this assignment was to pre- 
pare testimony for a closed hearing before 
the Committee, with an expanded state- 
ment for the record. The Assistant 
Comptroller General (ACG) for National 
Security and International Affairs was to 
be the official GAO spokesperson. This tes- 
timony was to focus on our opinion of Air 
Force cost and performance estimates for 
two competing multi-billion-dollar pro- 
grams. 


The highly classified nature of this work 
required that we approach data collection 
and analysis in a new way. To begin with, 
all our documentation and workpapers had 
to remain with the Air Force at the audit 
site. In addition, all analysis, writing, re- 
view, and typing were done there. Finally, 
when our Group Director visited us to re- 
view our progress, we could discuss the 


job only at the audit site and he could not 
take any program information with him 
back to Washington. 


Before receiving this request, we had con- 
centrated on monitoring the research and 
development efforts of the Air Force on 
the program. Our objective was to remain 
abreast of the program status and be in a 
position to immediately respond to any 
congressiona! concerns. Therefore, when 
asked to formulate our position on the Air 
Force’s cost and performance estimates, 
we were positioned to quickly examine the 
estimating methodology and their underly- 
ing assumptions. We also performed a sen- 
sitivity analysis to determine the impact 
Air Force assumptions had on the final 
projected cost. Our immediate task was to 
transform this analysis into suitable testi- 
mony. 


Review channels for this information are 
extremely limited. Few GAO personnel 
have the appropriate clearances to even 
see such highly classified material. In our 
case, none of our regional management 
had been cleared. As a result, there was no 
buffer between our product and division 
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review; we were responsible directly to 
these people for answers about what we 
did and how we had arrived at our conclu- 
sions. 


Therefore, we scrutinized every word, both 
in our product and in its documentation, 
and discussed the contents and results of 
our analysis with the Air Force in an at- 
tempt to minimize any problem areas. We 
also extracted key unclassified workpapers 
and placed them in a backup book to help 
jog our memories during the upcoming 
hearings. We were now prepared to 
present this information to the three peo- 
ple in Washington cleared for the pro- 
gram—the Group Director, the Associate 
Director, and the ACG. As we braced 
ourselves for the coming week, we made 
the necessary arrangements to get the clas- 
sified data to Washington. 


The Logistics 


Traveling with classified information can 
make some routine things a little more dif- 
ficult and others impossible. For instance, 
courier procedures require that two people 
be in centinuous control of classified ma- 
terial. This required careful planning and 
some inconveniences. We survived, of 
course, but once in Washington began to 
feel the other inconveniences of working 
under such tight restrictions. For most of 
the day, we were sequestered in a secure 
conference room with no view to the out- 
side world; there we brought management 
of the National Security and International 
Affairs Division up to date on our work 
and planned the upcoming testimony. 


By the end of the meeting, several ques- 
tions had been identified that needed to be 
resolved, as well as several changes that 
needed to be made to our testimony. Such 
seemingly small matters became problems. 
Everything had to be typed by Air Force 
support personnel since our secretaries 
and word-processing equipment had not 
been cleared to handle this level of classi- 
fied information. As we realized that signif- 
icant retyping would be necessary, we con- 
tacted Air Force personnel in the Pentagon 
to arrange for staff and equipment. 


We began the next day—the day before 
the hearings—where we had ended the 
previous day, with a stop at the Pentagon 
to retrieve our documents. Under DOD’s 
security rules, none of the material could 
be kept in the GAO Building. We spent the 
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Nervous excitement describes my feeling 
as I walked through those automatic doors 
leading to the National Security and Inter- 
national Affairs Division 3 years ago to 
take a position as Writer-Editor. Compared 
with the sometimes claustrophobic halls of 
the Pentagon, where I had worked as an 
Assistant to the Speechwriter for the Army 
Chief of Staff, GAO seemed spacious and 
airy. Instead of sharing one cramped, in- 
sipid green office, including three desks, 
numerous dusty safes, bookshelves, and a 
gurgling coffeepot, I was now to have a cu- 
bicle with bright orange walls, a wooden- 
topped desk (okay, so it was fake wood), a 
long work table with bookshelves, and a 
file cabinet—all to myself. I have learned 
much since then. For instance, I’ve learned 
that handling two or three reports at one 
time, each at different stages of process- 
ing, is not unusual here, and that each day 
brings unexpected interruptions. However, 
I don’t mind. The unanticipated happenings 
of the day make my work even more chal- 
lenging. I’ve also learned that versatility, 
organization, and negotiation are necessary 
skills for a writer-editor in GAO. Though 
each day is always somewhat different, 
I’ve tried to show what a typical work- 
week looks like for me. 


Monday 


Getting myself up in the dark at 5 a.m. for 
an hour-long commute from Dale City, Vir- 
ginia, to Washington would definitely be 
out of the question if I weren’t a morning 
person. Fortunately, my brain functions 
best at this time of day. So I am at my 
desk at 7:30 a.m., editing a report on the 
nuclear winter theory. Several months ago, 
I attended two brainstorming sessions to 
talk about the report’s organization with 
Group Director Val Bielecki, Evaluator-in- 
Charge Barry Holman, and Evaluators Paul 
Bollea and Tony Pierce. It was obvious 


from these meetings that this team was 
dedicated to creating an effective report. 
The team rejected my suggested report 
title—Nuclear Winter: A Chilling 
Prospect—but that began a flurry of 
equally “cool” titles, and the humor helped 
ease the tension when two different per- 
spectives were being discussed with each 
of the parties having very strong convic- 
tions. After many more meetings and 
rewrites, a little shouting, and some gnash- 
ing of teeth, the team produced a well- 
written report that required little reorgani- 
zation. I begin to copyedit it (correcting 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, and format 
problems). As I read the report, I find my- 
self wishing that scientists knew more 
about the theory than they seem to. The 
worst-case scenario described in the report 
makes a postnuclear future (if indeed 
there would be a future) look even more 
bleak than I had thought possible. 


At 10:30 a.m., Evaluator Pierre Toureille 
comes to see me with a draft of one ap- 
pendix to his report on the National En- 
dowment for Democracy (NED). He has 
been composing the report on one of our 
new personal computers and plans to in- 
sert my editing corrections as soon as I re- 
view each section. He wants to give our 
Associate Director, Joan McCabe, the re- 
port with my changes already incorpo- 
rated. I have reservations about reviewing 
the draft piecemeal, but Pierre assures me 
that I will see the complete draft before he 
gives it to Joan to review. 


I usually review a draft in its entirety be- 
cause it is much easier to spot organiza- 
tional problems and message flaws. I can 
then answer the questions that arise from 
this review. For instance: Does the report 
answer the request? Does the evidence 
support the findings and conclusions? Is 
the message logically and clearly stated? 





After a turkey sandwich in the cafeteria 
and a walk around the building at noon, I 
attend a meeting of a committee set up to 
revise the GAO Style Manual. The manual 
covers various details about GAO’s writing 
policy on—among other things— foot- 
notes, bulleted items, and sexist language. 
The committee members, headed by Jean 
Knowles from our Writing Resources 
Branch, are congenial and hardworking. 
The exchange on mutual editing problems, 
as well as problems pertinent to each divi- 
sion, has been a beneficial learning experi- 
ence for me. 


At our meeting today, we discuss the draft 
of chapter 1 of the manual, which covers 
words—preferred spelling, proper word di- 
vision, and how to make and use com- 
pounds. We work steadily to finish this 
chapter so that it can be distributed to 
writer-editors in the divisions and regions 
for comment. 


When I return to my office from the meet- 
ing, I continue to work on Pierre’s draft 
appendix. The rest of the afternoon passes 
quickly; as I begin to pour one last cup of 
coffee, I see that it is almost time to go 
home. 


On my way to the elevator, I am thinking 
about my Monday evening American litera- 
ture class. We will be discussing Heming- 
way’s writing style tonight—a refreshing 
change from my daily reading. 


Tuesday 


Since Frank Conahan, Assistant Comp- 
troller General for National Security and 
International Affairs, will testify on the Hill 
tomorrow at 2 p.m., I know that today will 
be hectic. Tomorrow’s testimony will be 
his third on humanitarian assistance to 
Nicaragua—a topic that’s been debated in 
the Washington Post for months. Even the 
comic strip “Doonesbury” has commented 
on GAO’s contribution to the discussion on 
Contra aid. 


By 9 a.m., Group Director Stew Tomlinson 
and Evaluator Pat McCracken have arrived 
from the Pentagon audit site and we are 
poring over the final draft. As it turns out, 
the “final” draft needs further revision. The 
tension begins to build, and the pace 
quickens as time passes and more changes 
are necessary. A copy of the testimony 
must be taken to the Hill 24 hours in ad- 
vance. As often happens, we are working 
on the final version up to the last minute. 
As 12:30 p.m. approaches, Joan is in the 
Micom room, reading changes to Brenda 
Washington, one of our secretaries, as 


Brenda types them into the text. As soon 
as the pages are printed, I am reading 
them and making corrections. Brenda 
makes repeated revisions on the word pro- 
cessor, but I’ve never heard her say, “You 
mean you're making changes on that draft 
again?” 


After reading through the testimony one 
more time, the draft is ready for Mr. Cona- 
han’s approval. We are all relieved that his 
changes are minor; copies are made and 
quickly hand-delivered to the Hill and the 
Office of Congressional Relations. Al- 
though it is almost 3 p.m., I ask Shirley 
Smith at the control desk for the rest of 
the copies (350) to be printed by 10 a.m. 
tomorrow. Shirley keeps her composure 
but gives me a skeptical look. However, I 
know from past experience that the job 
will be done on time. 


Wednesday 


I am not surprised when Shirley calls at 
8:30 a.m. to say that copies of the testi- 
mony are ready. I hurry to deliver the testi- 
mony to the Office of Public Information 
and Jean Saunders, secretary to Mr. Cona- 
han, and then bring the remainder of the 
copies to our office. 


Joan McCabe and I have a meeting at 9:30 
a.m. with Group Director John Payne and 
Evaluators John Gallant and Joe Brown of 
the State Department audit site. We will be 
discussing a draft report about ship travel 
for State Department and U.S. Information 
Agency employees who are returning to 
the United States for leave or for reassign- 
ment from overseas. One family’s trip up 
the Mississippi by riverboat has resulted in 


a congressional inquiry. John and Joe have 
thoroughly investigated the subject and 
have gathered an extensive amount of de- 
tailed information. John goes over the find- 
ings with us, and after some discussion, 
we all agree that a letter report with ap- 
pendixes containing the details will be the 
best way to present the facts. John and I 
will work together to come up with an out- 
line. 


After our meeting, I join several evaluators 
from the site for lunch in the State Depart- 
ment cafeteria. We enjoy a leisurely meal 
while exchanging news from each of our 
offices, and then I head back to the main 
building. 


As soon as I arrive back at my desk, Pierre 
brings me two draft pie charts for his NED 
report. By this time, Pierre is addressing 
me as “the Ed” (short for editor), and he 
has become “Mr. Ned.” I visit Julio Luna in 
the Visual Communications Branch to dis- 
cuss the figures. After we agree on which 
layout will best serve the report, I turn the 
figures over to him. 


H. C. Young, an Evaluator from our Crystal 
City audit site, is waiting for me with 20 
pages that he wants made into view-graphs 
for a briefing on a draft report on South- 
west Asia. The view-graphs will be classi- 
fied, so I check with the Office of Security 
and Safety on appropriate security proce- 
dures before heading back to Julio for in- 
structions on how to make them. 


View-graphs done, I prepare for an 8 a.m. 
conference on Thursday with an evaluator 
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Evaluator Davi D'Agostino (L) confers with the author about a draft audit report. 
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Control of Waste, Fraud, and 
Abuse: A Common Theme in 
Recent DOD Legislation 


A common theme of recent legislation con- 
cerning the Department of Defense (DOD) 
has been an effort to control waste, fraud, 
and abuse. This drive has come in the 
wake of sharp increases in DOD appropria- 
tions and a mounting federal deficit. Highly 
publicized instances of waste, fraud, and 
abuse have given DOD critics support in 
their efforts to curtail DOD funding. Reve- 
lations about overbilling by defense con- 
tractors have led to indictments. Concerns 
have arisen that activities of individuals 
within DOD and the private sector defense 
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industry indicate conflict-of-interest prob- 
lems. Cost overruns and inflated prices for 
spare parts and small items have con- 
tributed to these concerns. Consequently, 
the perception has arisen that reforms are 
needed. As President Reagan said when he 
announced formation of the President’s 
Commission on Defense Management 
(Packard Commission) to study the prob- 
lem, “Waste and fraud by corporate con- 
tractors are more than a ripoff of the tax- 
payer—they’re a blow to the security of 
our nation. And this the American people 
cannot and should not tolerate.” 


Because DOD is unique, it often must op- 
erate differently than other government 
agencies. For example, for DOD to follow 





the same procurement procedures as other 
agencies is not always feasible. However, 
in recent years, there has been an effort to 
introduce more competition into defense 
acquisitions as a way to combat waste, 
fraud, and abuse. 


The 99th Congress devoted substantial 
time and effort to addressing issues related 
to waste, fraud, and abuse. This article 
highlights some provisions in legislation 
passed by the 99th Congress to deal with 
these issues. 


Defense Procurement 
Improvement Act of 1985 


The Defense Procurement Improvement 
Act of 1985 (title IX of the Department of 
Defense Authorization Act, 1986, P.L. 99- 
145), passed in the first session, contains 
various measures intended to improve the 
efficiency and integrity of the DOD pro- 
curement process. Measures calculated to 
combat waste, fraud, and abuse include 
those discussed below. 


Unallowable Costs. When submitting pro- 
posals for settlement of indirect costs, con- 
tractors are required to certify that the 
proposal contains only costs allowed by 
specified cost principles.! If the proposal 
includes unallowable costs, the Secretary 
of Defense shall assess a penalty against 
the contractor in an amount equal to the 
unallowed cost plus interest. Unallowable 
costs include expenses for entertainment, 
alcoholic beverages, and country club 
memberships. If a contractor knowingly re- 
quests reimbursement for unallowable 
costs, the Secretary shall assess a penalty, 
in addition to the above, in an amount 
equal to two times the costs, plus an addi- 
tional penalty of not more than $10,000 per 
proposal. 


Acquisition Strategies. Recognizing that 
competition often promotes cost effective- 
ness, the act directs the Secretary to de- 
velop and report to the House and Senate 
Committees on Armed Services on an ac- 
quisition strategy before beginning full- 
scale development on any major defense 
acquisition program. Such strategies must 
provide for competitive alternative sources 
for the system and each major subsystem. 
The Secretary is directed to adhere to the 
strategy and may implement revisions in it 
only after notifying the Committees and 
waiting 60 days. The Secretary is also di- 
rected to establish and report annually to 
the Congress goals for the percentage of 
defense procurements that will be awarded 
competitively during that year. 


Spare Parts. Acknowledging that manage- 
ment problems (e.g., purchasing parts in 
very small and thus highly uneconomical 
quantities) have “in some instances” 
caused DOD to pay unreasonably high 
prices for spare parts, the Congress also 
directed the Secretary to report to the 
Committees the actions taken to remedy 
this problem. If the Secretary finds that 
remedies have not been effective, he is to 
issue proposed regulations or, if necessary, 
submit proposed legislation. These provi- 
sions were in addition to earlier require- 
ments in the Department of Defense Au- 
thorization Act, 1985 (P.L. 98-525) that the 
Secretary promulgate regulations regarding 
allocation of overhead costs by defense 
contractors in the pricing of spare parts. 


DOD had urged the Congress to withhold 
enactment of legislation and to leave it to 
DOD to resolve problems of waste, fraud, 
and abuse in acquiring spare parts. These 
provisions, however, suggest the Congress’ 
disappointment with DOD’s progress in 
this area.” 


Should-Cost Analysis. The Secretary was 
also instructed to report plans for perform- 
ing should-cost analyses on major defense 
acquisition programs. Should-cost is a 
technique for evaluating ongoing produc- 
tion programs to identify inefficiencies in 
the contractor’s management and opera- 
tion. Many experts believe that such analy- 
ses, which are particularly valuable in con- 
tinuing sole-source procurements, can help 
program managers negotiate the most fa- 
vorable prices on major weapon systems. 


Cost and Price Management. The act re- 
quires DOD to ensure that in certain situa- 
tions, contractors’ proposed and negotiated 
cost and pricing data are recorded for 
such categories of expenses as labor, ma- 
terials, subcontracts, and administration. 
Contractors are required to provide a bill 
of labor to reflect industry standards and 
an estimate of the labor required. Such 
records are intended to prevent contrac- 
tors from reaping windfalls when their 
costs turn out to be less than originally an- 
ticipated and to highlight instances where 
labor costs exceed estimates. Because of 
concerns expressed about increased paper- 
work, language was included to specify 
that no contractor may be required to sub- 
mit information that the contractor did not 
already collect for its own use. 


Contracted Advisory and Assistance 
Services. The legislation requires the Sec- 
retary to establish accounting procedures 
to identify and control the cost of advisory 


and assistance services provided by con- 
tract to the military departments. These 
costs are to be specified fully in docu- 
ments presented in support of the DOD an- 
nual budget. In the past, monitoring such 
costs has been difficult because they were 
not separately identified and there were no 
precise definitions for their sources. 


Conflicts of Interest. To deter a DOD 
procurement official from favoring a con- 
tractor in connection with a particular pro- 
curement, the legislation establishes cer- 
tain restrictions on the postemployment 
opportunities of that official. A presidential 
appointee who acts as a primary govern- 
ment representative in negotiating a gov- 
ernment contract is prohibited from ac- 
cepting employment from that contractor 
for 2 years after terminating such activity. 
A conviction for a knowing violation may 
result in a fine or a jail term for the em- 
ployee. In addition, all contracts must pro- 
vide for liquidated damages to be paid by 
the contractor in the event of such a con- 
viction. 


The Congress also upgraded the reporting 
and disclosure requirements for former 
DOD employees who continue their ca- 
reers in the private sector defense indus- 
try. Another section provided that if a de- 
fense official involved in procurement is in 
contact with a defense contractor regard- 
ing future employment, the official must 
promptly report such contact and be dis- 
qualified from further participation in pro- 
curement related to that contractor. 


Additional Provisions 


The Department of Defense Authorization 
Act, 1986, includes several additional mea- 
sures reflecting efforts to combat waste, 
fraud, and abuse. 





'Subsequently, in the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Act, 1986 (P.L. 99- 
190), revisions were made requiring the 
Secretary to report any substantive 
changes in unallowable cost regulations 
and directing the Comptroller General to 
evaluate the Secretary's implementation of 
the provisions. 


2For an evaluation of DOD's efforts to im- 
prove its acquisition process, see these 
reports: DOD’s Defense Acquisition Im- 
provement Program: A Status Report 
(GAO/NSIAD-86-148, July 23, 1986) and 
Acquisition: Status of the Defense Acquisi- 
tion Improvement Program's 33 Initiatives 
(GAO/NSIAD-86-178, Sept. 23, 1986). 
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Certification Requirements. One 
strategy employed to promote cost- 
effectiveness of major defense acquisitions 
is the use of certification requirements. 
The act directs the Secretary to certify to 
the Congress that specific goals (e.g., de- 
sign completion, cost reduction, weapons 
testing) have been achieved before addi- 
tional funds may be obligated. Such re- 
quirements establish the Secretary’s ac- 
countability for progress made on the 
acquisition and give all parties an incentive 
to attain timely results in project develop- 
ment and testing.? 


Selected Acquisition Reports. Since 
1969, a Selected Acquisition Report (SAR) 
has been a primary way that DOD has re- 
ported to the Congress on the status of 
major weapon system acquisitions. The 
SAR contains information on the cost, 
schedule, and performance of such sys- 
tems compared with previously established 
baseline values. DOD recently revised the 
SAR format and deleted some items. In the 
Department of Defense Authorization Act, 
1986, the Congress mandates that SARs in- 
clude specific information, such as descrip- 
tions of systems and missions and informa- 
tion about ceiling prices on current 
contracts, that the Committees have found 
helpful in evaluating DOD acquisitions.* 


Defense Acquisition 
Improvement Act of 1986 


During the second session of the 99th Con- 
gress, this act> was passed. It represents a 
major attempt to promote integrity and ef- 
ficiency in the DOD procurement process. 
It implemented many Packard Commission 
recommendations. The Commission’s final 
report, issued in June 1986, was prepared 
to help the President and the Congress ini- 
tiate a wide range of management im- 
provements at DOD.® 


Under Secretary for Defense Acquisi- 
tion. The new law defines the role of the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition 
(USD-A), whose position was established 
by the Military Retirement Reform Act of 
1986 (P.L. 99-348). The USD-A will be ap- 
pointed from civilian life by the President, 





3GAO was recently asked to report on 
such a certification and issued these re- 
ports: Missile Development: Advanced 
Medium Range Air-to-Air Missile 
(AMRAAM) Certification Issues (GAO/ 
NSIAD-86-124BR, July 9, 1986) and Mis- 
sile Development: Status of Advanced 
Medium Range Air-to-Air Missile (AM- 














RAAM) Certification (GAO/NSIAD-86- 
66BR, Feb. 18, 1986). 


4in the conference report (H. Rept. 99- 
235), GAO was directed to submit com- 
ments and recommendations to the Con- 
gress for improving the SAR format. See 
Selected Acquisition Report: Suggested 
Approaches for Improvement (GAO/ 
NSIAD-86-118, July 17, 1986). DOD sub- 
sequently recommended specific revisions 
in the SAR format that were later incorpo- 
rated into law. Also, Committee members 
have suggested that further revisions may 
be mandated after further review. 


Sits legislative history is particularly inter- 
esting. It was first passed by the Con- 


gress as title IX of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 
(P.L. 99-661), but it was also incorporated 
into the DOD portion of the continuing res- 
olution (P.L. 99-500) that was signed by 
the President first. After the latter was 
signed, it was discovered that several 
pages were missing; the act was re- 
assembled and signed again (P.L. 99- 
591). 


6The main points of the Packard Commis- 
sion’s report were discussed by its Chair- 
man in a recent article. See David Pack- 
ard, “Improving Weapons Acquisition: 
What the Defense Department Can Learn 
from the Private Sector,” Policy Review, 
Summer 1986, pp. 11-15. 


Legislative 





by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The USD-A will be responsible for 
setting overall acquisition policies related 
to procurement, research and develop- 
ment, logistics, developmental testing, and 
contract administration. While the author- 
ity of the Inspector General to establish 
audit policy is maintained, the USD-A will 
work with the Inspector General to coordi- 
nate such policy with the oversight of con- 
tractor activities to prevent duplication of 
effort. 


Enhanced Program Stability. New provi- 
sions require that a military department es- 
tablish a baseline description for each 
major acquisition program that enters full- 
scale engineering development or full-scale 
production. The baseline for the full-scale 
development stage must include perfor- 
mance goals for the weapons, their techni- 
cal characteristics and configurations, total 
developmental cost, and a schedule of de- 
velopmental milestones. For the produc- 
tion stage, the baseline must include a de- 
scription of the performance of the 
weapon system, its technical characteris- 
tics and configurations, the number of end 
items, a schedule of developmental mile- 
stones, testing results, initial provisioning, 
and total procurement costs. A deviation 
report must be prepared whenever there is 
reasonable cause to believe that there will 
be a departure from the baseline descrip- 
tion. 


Streamlined Acquisitions. In response to 
recommendations made by the Packard 
Commission, the act includes measures for 
selecting three defense acquisition pro- 
grams to be expedited by use of stream- 
lined procedures. These procedures in- 
clude a shortened chain of command, less 
program review, and personnel evaluations 
directly related to achieving program ob- 
jectives. 


In addition, once a major acquisition pro- 
gram is ready for full-scale engineering de- 
velopment or full-scale production, the 
Secretary may designate it to be consid- 
ered for milestone authorization. If a pro- 
gram is approved by the Congress for such 
status, funds shall be authorized for full 
funding on the engineering development or 
production stage for up to 5 years. More 
stable funding should enable DOD to use 
management techniques designed to im- 
prove cost control and scheduling. 


Nondevelopmental Items. To establish a 
preference for the purchase of items al- 
ready in the commercial marketplace, 
which are usually much cheaper than 
items developed solely for DOD, the act 


specifies that procurement requirements 
be described such that nondevelopmental 
items can be used (i.e., the requirements 
are stated in terms of functions to be per- 
formed). The Comptroller General must in- 
dependently evaluate the Secretary’s ac- 
tions in complying with this requirement. 


Undefinitized Contractual Actions. The 
new law places a 10-percent limit on the 
proportion of total funds that may be com- 
mitted for undefinitized contractual actions 
(UCAs). A “UCA” is defined as a new pro- 
curement for which the price, contractual 
terms, or specifications are not determined 
before performance begins. However, sev- 
eral types of contracts, such as those for 
foreign military sales, purchases of less 
than $25,000, and congressionally man- 
dated long-lead procurements, are ex- 
cluded from this definition. The Secretary 
may waive the limitations for national se- 
curity or public safety concerns but must 
notify the Committees of such waivers. 


Competitive Prototype Strategies. An- 
other device employed by the Congress to 
promote efficiency is a requirement that 
the Secretary use a competitive prototype 
strategy in developing any major weapon 
system. This requires that each contract be 
entered into with not less than two con- 
tractors using the same combat perfor- 
mance requirements, for the competitive 
design and manufacture of a prototype sys- 
tem for developmental testing and evalua- 
tion. Subsequent testing of such systems 
must be done in such a manner as to facil- 
itate accurate comparisons. In addition, 
each contractor must submit full-scale cost 
estimates before testing begins. 


Survivability, Lethality, and Opera- 
tional Testing. The act requires that 
major conventional weapon systems 
undergo specific tests before proceeding 
beyond low-rate initial production. These 
requirements include (1) a realistic surviv- 
ability test for any major system or one 
with features designed to protect users, 
(2) in the case of major munition or mis- 
sile programs, realistic lethality tests, and 
(3) for any major defense acquisition, oper- 
ational tests and evaluation. Each category 
of weapons and each type of tests are de- 
scribed at length in the act. 


Commercial Pricing Information. The 
act clarifies existing legislation requiring 
contractors to certify, when other than 
competitive procedures are being followed, 
that their offering prices are no greater 
than their lowest prices for commercial 
customers. The act clarifies these require- 
ments in the following respects: 
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e The provisions apply only to spare or re- 
pair parts rather than all items of supply. 

e Sales to the federal government may be 
excluded in calculating a contractor’s low- 
est commercial price. 

e Contracts made using simplified small 
purchase procedures are exempt. 


Conflicts of Interest. The act also 
strengthened the conflict-of-interest provi- 
sions applicable to DOD procurement per- 
sonnel. Former DOD officers or employees 
above a certain rank or being paid above a 
certain rate are forbidden to accept com- 
pensation from a contractor for 2 years 
after leaving federal service if they fall 
within one of the following three cate- 
gories: 

@ people who on a majority of their work- 
ing days during their last 2 years of service 
performed a procurement function princi- 
pally at a site or plant owned or operated 
by the contractor, 

@ people who participated personally and 
substantially in procurement functions 
(e.g., decision-making) related to a major 
defense contract and in this capacity had 
contact with the contractor, or 

@ people who acted as primary DOD rep- 
resentatives in negotiating a settlement of 
a contract with the contractor or an unre- 
solved contractor claim exceeding $10 mil- 
lion. 


Anyone who knowingly violates these re- 
strictions may be fined up to $250,000. In 
addition, an employer who knows or 
should have known that such employment 
was prohibited may be fined up to 
$500,000. However, these new restrictions 
do not apply to contractors with aggregate 
total DOD contracts under $10 million. 


The act also requires defense contractors 
to include in each contract valued in ex- 
cess of $100,000 a provision not to com- 
pensate anyone violating the conflict-of- 
interest restrictions. Knowing violation of 
such a clause makes the contractor liable 
to pay liquidated damages of $100,000 or 
three times the compensation paid. De- 
tailed reporting requirements related to 
employment of former DOD employees are 
also imposed. 


“Whistleblower” Protection. In provid- 
ing greater protection for “whistleblowing” 
employees of defense contractors, the act 
prohibits contractors from discharging or 
otherwise discriminating against em- 


See Legislative, p. 49 
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Briefcase (continued from page 3 ) 


Selected Manpower Statistics. Department 
of Defense, Washington Headquarters Ser- 
vices, Directorate for Information Opera- 
tions and Reports. GPO stock number: 
008-000-00451-0 (FY 1985 ed.). Price each: 
$9.50, domestic, and $11.90, foreign. 


Provides current and historical manpower 
data on active military, civilian, and retired 
military personnel of DOD according to 
military department and/or DOD compo- 

















Special Periodical Issues 


Special issues of periodicals often provide 
a unique and valuable source of reference 
information. Updated annually, their scope 
ranges from directories of manufacturers 
and equipment to photographs of senior 
military officers. Some of the most signifi- 
cant special issues of periodicals in the 
military and national defense field are 
listed below. 


Air Force Magazine. USAF Almanac issue. 
Published annually in May. 


Contains information on the composition 
and activities of the Air Force and includes 
reports from the major commands and Air 
Force departments. Also includes guides to 
Air Force weapons, bases, and research 
and development facilities. 


Aviation Week and Space Technology. 
Aerospace Directory. Published annually in 
December. 


Analyzes legislation that sets rules and reg- 
ulations regarding procurement. Contains 
an index of aerospace equipment, compo- 
nents, materials, and services. Lists the 
names and locations of aerospace product 
manufacturers. 


Army Magazine. Army Green Book. Pub- 
lished annually in October. 


Contains status reports on Army com- 
mands. Features a directory of Army posts 
worldwide. 


Defense. Almanac issue. Published annu- 
ally in September. 


Contains an evaluation of the national de- 
fense structure and presents organization 
charts (including photographs) of all 
branches of DOD. 


National Defense. Partners in Prepared- 
ness. Published annually in May. 


Lists American corporations belonging to 
the American Defense Preparedness Asso- 
ciation, with photographs and statements 
of their executives. 


Proceedings—U.S. Naval Institute. Inter- 
national Navies issue. Published annually 
in March. 


Contains reports and articles about foreign 
navies and their organization and capabili- 
ties. 


Proceedings—U.S. Naval Institute. Naval 
Review issue. Published annually in May. 


A review of naval operations, personnel, 
and weapons. Includes portraits of officers 
of flag rank in the Navy, the Coast Guard, 
and the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration and general officers of the 
Marine Corps. 


There are many other reference sources 
for research in national defense issues, 
ranging from documents such as congres- 
sional hearings, budget justifications, Se- 
lected Acquisition Reports, and service reg- 
ulations to commercial loose-leaf services 
and annual volumes describing individual 
weapon systems. For a selected list of ad- 
ditional information resources available to 
GAO personnel through the Technical Li- 
brary, refer to National Defense Issues: 
GAO Research Guide. a 
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Location (continued from page 10 ) 


February 23: Radio Veritas broadcasts an 
appeal to the people to form a human bar- 
ricade around the Defense Ministry com- 
pound in order to show their support of 
the rebels. Within hours, thousands of peo- 
ple respond to the appeal, closing the 
roads outside to traffic. That evening, the 
hotel desk clerk informs me that Marcos 
has already left Manila for Clark Air Base, 
but this rumor turns out to be false. 


February 24: Rebels take over Channel 4. 
In fact, Marcos is in the middle of a press 
conference when they pull the plug. The 
next day, Channel 4 returns to the air—a 
woman wearing a yellow headband ap- 
pears on the screen and says simply, 
“Welcome to the new Channel 4, the peo- 
ple’s station.” 


February 25: Since it seems we are not 
going to do any more auditing, all parties 
agree the time has come to say our good- 
byes and head back to Honolulu and 
Washington, D.C. However, not many 
planes are flying. Packed and ready to go, 
we stay near the hotel. While sitting 
around the hotel pool, we observe a cou- 
ple of F-5’s flying overhead. No one seems 
to know whose side they are on, but they 
buzz around for awhile and fly off. Incredi- 
bly, that afternoon, Marcos holds his inau- 
guration that his Vice-President chooses 
not to attend. Channel 9 is broadcasting 
the inauguration when it, too, goes blank. 
At this point, I think all of us feel some- 
what like we’re in the middle of a Fellini 
film, with events swirling around us. 


That night, apparently convinced by the 
U.S. government that his fall is inevitable, 
Marcos flees the Philippines via Clark Air 
Base. 


February 26: I go outside early to buy the 
morning papers. Huge headlines greet me: 
“IT’S ALL OVER, MARCOS FLEES.” The 
Embassy informs us that we are now 
booked to leave that afternoon on a Japan 
Air Lines flight. I phone friends to say 
goodbye—we all feel a bit shell-shocked 
from the recent events but hope that life 
will improve under the new government. 


February 26, 1:10 p.m. We depart Manila 
for Tokyo via Japan Air Lines flight 742. @ 





Manager’s (continued from page 14 ) 


GAO has made a concerted effort to com- 
municate more freely with the Department 


of the Navy than in the past. The new 
spirit of cooperation has permitted the 
Navy to work with GAO rather than 
against it. The services would have a more 
positive relationship with other audit/in- 
spection agencies if those agencies were to 
adopt the free and open communication 
policy fashioned by GAO. 


Other constructive, helpful changes include 
e reduction in “inflammatory” audit report 
titles, 

@ increase in audit entry/exit conferences, 
@ participation in the Executive Exchange 
Program, 

@ participation in executive orientation 
tours and briefings, and 

@ attendance at the Naval War College. 


Programs such as the Executive Exchange 
Program, in which GAO’s Senior Executive 
Service members participate, and the 
Naval War College educate both groups— 
GAO and the Navy—to appreciate the ef- 
forts of all involved. 


Entrance and exit conferences have im- 
proved tremendously. Entrance confer- 
ences are important because they tell the 
Navy exactly what GAO is looking for. Exit 
conferences are even better because here 
GAO provides the Navy the opportunity to 
ensure that GAO has obtained all the facts. 
Both parties can separate the facts from 
subjective judgments. If the Navy agrees 
with GAO on the facts, then conclusions 
and recommendations will fall into place. 
The importance of exit conferences with 
GAO is also stressed with Navy staff. 
These conferences can benefit the Navy. 
There should be no surprises in the audit 
report. Interim meetings and informal dis- 
cussions are also good. 


I see things moving in a very positive di- 
rection, but a few staff are still operating 
under the old scheme of things. GAO and 
the Navy need to open up communication 
channels and let the information flow back 
and forth with each other instead of deal- 
ing at arm’s length. 


4. What do you see as the particu- 
lar strengths of GAO? 


Among the most significant strengths of 
GAO are the breadth and depth of experi- 
ence that characterize the GAO staff, its 
accessibility to all areas of the federal gov- 
ernment, and its recently adopted policy of 
communicating freely with the services at 
all levels of management. 


5. Do you think that GAO is objec- 
tive in reporting the results of its 
work? 
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Generally speaking, GAO reports present a 
balanced picture of the issue at hand. A 
notable exception was the GAO study of 
strategic homeporting, cited earlier, which 
appeared to be less than fair in that it 
failed to address the validity of the under- 
lying purpose of the homeporting plan. 
Rather, it dealt with the plan strictly from 
a cost point of view and did not comment 
on the fact that the Navy had never con- 
ceived the strategic homeporting proposal 
as an economy measure. 


Another example of less than fair treat- 
ment was a GAO study on the Navy per- 
sonnel pay system. The study was subjec- 
tive, and some of the findings were outside 
the scope of the audit. 


6. Are you and/or your key man- 
agers comfortable with the quality/ 
competency of the GAO staff? 


Generally, yes. Some members of the GAO 
staff are more competent than others. 
Also, some staff members have not em- 
braced the new GAO philosophy of open 
communication. 


7. What are some things that GAO 
can do to improve the way it car- 
ries out its assignments? 


A variety of items come to mind. These in- 
clude the following: 

e Do not duplicate the efforts of other 
audit/inspection agencies. Work with these 
agencies and if there is an overlap, share 
the work and the product. We need better 
coordination at the audit planning phase 
and utilization of service internal audit 
work instead of service duplication. 

e Maintain and increase productive com- 
munication channels between GAO and the 
services. 

e Expand recent initiatives. 


GAO and the Navy need to institutionalize 
and gather momentum. Great strides have 
been made in the area of objectively assist- 
ing Navy management to improve as op- 
posed to subjectively finding fault. The 
greatly improved climate of cooperation is 
producing tangible results. The Navy is in 
a position of using GAO’s products to im- 
prove the way in which it manages rather 
than spending its time trying to refute 
GAO’s subjective findings. There are still 
some notable exceptions to the above, but 
they are decreasing in frequency. gS 





Topics (continued from page 16 ) 


erly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1982. The ideas of 
gross and net outcomes of social pro- 
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grams, outlined in chapter 5, are in the 
same spirit as those applied here. 


Tsipis, K. “A Question of Quality: U.S. Mili- 
tary R&D,” in Tsipis, K., and P. Janeway 
(eds.), Review of U.S. Military Research 
and Development: 1984. Washington, D.C.: 
Pergamon-Brassey’s, 1984. An overview of 
some early test results for the Copperhead 
shell, as well as those for several other 
weapons. a 





Stronger (continued from page 20 ) 


tant and controversial issues. While DOD’s 
investment in space activities has in- 
creased substantially in recent years, past 
investments will look pale compared with 
what could be spent developing and de- 
ploying future space weapons. Interest in 
the military’s use of space will likely con- 
tinue to grow as issues surrounding the 
militarization of space evolve and funding 
requirements increase. 


The Air Force and the Navy have created 
space commands to carry out operational 
management of their space systems. All 
three services are involved in research and 
development to improve existing and de- 
veloping space systems to support strate- 
gic offensive and defensive missions. 


GAO is increasingly involved in space- 
related issues, including assessing the ade- 
quacy of U.S. planning for the military use 
of space and determining whether these 
plans are being effectively implemented 
and coordinated. It is also reviewing 
DOD’s hardware demonstration experi- 
ments to determine the feasability of de- 
veloping and deploying ballistic missile de- 
fense systems. 


Managing Command, Control, 
and Communications Systems 


Command, control, and communications 
(C3) systems are vital links in an effective 
US. military capability. These systems en- 
able civilian and military commanders to 
assess enemy attacks and direct and con- 
trol military forces and weapons. They 
constitute a network of command centers, 
sensors, computers, communication links, 
and other support systems. Over the next 
5 years, DOD will be asking for over $100 
million for C3 programs. 


In its audit work, GAO will focus on issues 
related to the survivability and interoper- 
ability of C3 systems and the effectiveness 
of electronic combat countermeasures. 


Command post area of Strategic Air Command Headquarters, Offutt Air Base, Nebraska. 


Concluding Comments 


Where public funds are spent, the U.S. sys- 
tem of government requires accountability. 
It is in the asking and answering of ques- 
tions on the efficacy and management of 
public programs that efficiency and effec- 
tiveness are judged and accountability is 
achieved. GAO has a very important role 
to play in assisting the Congress in its 
oversight function. As we look to the fu- 
ture, we see a continuing struggle to bal- 
ance the need for fiscal constraint with the 
need for a sound and effective defense. 
This is the overriding issue facing the Con- 
gress, and it is increasingly looking to GAO 
for help. 


I have tried to briefly describe the many is- 
sues that the National Security and Inter- 
national Affairs Division of GAO addresses 
as it attempts to fulfill its responsibilities. 
The issues are by no means complete, but 
they do adequately show the breadth of 
the work we do. Anyone interested in a 
more complete discussion of the major de- 
fense issues is encouraged to read Major 
Defense Issues Being Addressed by the 
General Accounting Office (GAO/NSIAD- 
85-42, Mar. 1, 1985). a 





Procurement (continued from page 23) 


hoc studies. GAO believes legislaticn is 

needed to establish a profitability reportin, 
system to collect consistent and verifiable 
data from contractors annually. Reporting 


Source: U.S. Air Force. 


would be mandatory. The repository of 
this data should be an executive branch 
entity, and proprietary data should be pro- 
tected. In November 1986, GAO published 
for comment an exposure draft setting 
forth in some detail a proposal for a pro- 
gram to study the profitability of govern- 
ment contractors. 


The data would need to be accessible for 
use in auditing the implementation of the 
studies and their substantive results. GAO 
is working on the framework for such a 
system. The data collected through such a 
system could be used for periodic evalua- 
tions of the results of DOD’s profit policy 
and provide the basis for formulating fu- 
ture policy. 


Competitive Contracting 


Historically, the Congress has encouraged 
greater competition in defense contracting. 
DOD, however, frequently awards noncom- 
petitive, or sole-source, contracts. In fiscal 
year 1985, the Pentagon awarded $164 bil- 
lion in contracts, of which $96 billion 
worth (or 59 percent) was noncompetitive. 


In response to concerns over unnecessary 
sole-source procurement, the Congress en- 
acted the Competition in Contracting Act 
of 1984. The act seeks to reduce the num- 
ber of sole-source contracts by requiring 
full and open competition and establishes 
enforcemeni mechanisms to ensure com- 
pliance. See Procurement, p. 48 
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GAO played a significant role in develop- 
ing this legislation. GAO issued reports 
demonstrating the need for more competi- 
tion in defense and civil agencies’ contract- 
ing. GAO staff worked closely with the 
Senate Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs and the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations for 2 years in drafting 
and refining this legislation and providing 
extensive testimony. In a letter expressing 
his “deep appreciation,” Congressman Jack 
Brooks stated that “Without a doubt, this 
is the most important procurement legisla- 
tion enacted in several decades.” 


In August 1985, GAO reported that govern- 
mentwide acquisition regulations were not 
consistent with the act’s requirements or 
congressional intent. GAO also concluded 
that many agencies had not revised their 
own acquisition regulations to conform to 
the act. In response to GAO’s recommen- 
dations, governmentwide regulations have 
been revised to (1) limit noncompetitive 
awards based on follow-on contracts and 
the acceptance of unsolicited proposals, 
(2) conform to several statutory require- 
ments for publicizing proposed contract 
actions, (3) modify various provisions con- 
cerning reporting contract awards to the 
government’s procurement data base, 

(4) require notification of all unsuccessful 
offerors, and (5) adopt several other GAO 
recommendations. In addition, eight execu- 
tive agencies have revised their agency 
level regulations in response to GAO’s rec- 
ommendations. In the future, GAO will 
concentrate on reviewing agencies’ con- 
tracting practices to determine whether 
they comply with the act. 


What the Future Holds 

How much should the United States spend 
on defense? With the growing federal 
deficit and the administration’s commit- 
ment to continuing its emphasis on de- 
fense, this question will receive much at- 
tention in the months and years ahead. 
Certainly, a major part of the debate will 
focus on how efficiently and effectively the 
Pentagon procurement system functions. 
Defense contractors and Pentagon pro- 
curement practices will continue to be in- 
tensely scrutinized by the Congress. GAO 
will play a role major by assisting the Con- 
gress in its oversight activities. GAO’s 
work at contractor locations and in such 
areas as profit policy, competition, and ac- 
quisition reform will be invaluable to the 
Congress, the Pentagon, and the public as 
the search continues for ways to make de- 
fense procurement spending more efficient 
and effective. ta 


Budget (continued from page 25 ) 


Factors That Can Enhance 
Budget Work 


Several GAO groups in Washington and the 
field are developing experienced budget re- 
view staffs. Another factor that is helpful 
in budget work is the use of computers. 
GAO has developed spreadsheets compar- 
ing budget amounts that show at a glance 
where line item amounts have varied sig- 
nificantly by dollar amount or percentages 
from year to year or from budget submis- 
sion to budget submission. GAO has also 
computerized other tasks, such as escalat- 
ing contract amounts to future years and 
analyses concerning the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 
(popularly known as Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings). GAO uses the computer for all 
Navy procurement budget work and for 
operations and maintenance budget work 
as well. 


The Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Factor 


The passage of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings to 
force reduction of the federal budget 
deficit has created increased congressional 
interest in GAO’s budget reviews. Congres- 
sional committees responsible for the de- 
fense budget prefer to make cuts in 
specific programs rather than making large 
general reductions. GAO’s work identifies 
reductions that can be made without ad- 
versely affecting defense posture. & 





Uncertain (continued from page 36 ) 


must be made as needed, or strategic C3 
will remain the uncertain link to the strate- 
gic Triad. 





"'Countervailing Strategy Demands Revi- 
sion of Strategic Force Acquisition Plans 
(GAO/MASAD-81-35, Aug. 5, 1981), 

pp. 1-2. 


'2Report of the President's Commision on 
Strategic Forces (Washington: Apr. 1983), 
p. 10. 


'3Countervailing Strategy Demands Revi- 
sion of Strategic Force Acquisition Plans, 
pp. 21-24. 

'4Congressional Budget Office, pp. 15-16. 
'SAshton B. Carter, “The Command and 
Control of Nuclear War,” Scientific Ameri- 
can (Jan. 1985), p. 1. 


'6Weinberger, p. 216. 
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'7Bruce G. Blair, Strategic Command and 
Control - Redefining the Nuclear Threat, 
The Brookings Institute (Mar. 1985), 

p. 246. 


18Michael A. Learner and Mary Lord, “Our 
Archilles’ Heel,” Newsweek (May 2, 1983), 
p. 36. 


19*Keeping the Lines Open During a Nu- 
clear War,” Business Week (Feb. 7, 1983), 
p. 116. 


20Lerner and Lord, p. 36. 
21Weinberger, pp. 211 and 219. 





Auditing (continued from page 38 ) 


morning following up on the ACG’s com- 
ments and questions from the previous 
day. By noon, we had finished our work 
and met with him to go over the revised 
product and discuss the changes. 


This second round of discussions resulted 
in additional changes to the testimony and 
the statement for the record. With the 
hearings less than 24 hours away and 
some lengthy revisions to be made, we re- 
turned to the Pentagon to get the final ver- 
sion typed. We reviewed each page as it 
left the typewriter and had copies made 
for distribution at the hearing. We then se- 
cured the documents at the Pentagon and 
rendezvoused at the GAO Building for our 
rush-hour commute back to our motel. 


The Results 


On the day of the hearings, we went to the 
Pentagon before 7 a.m. to combine the un- 
classified portions of our testimony with 
the classified. This done, we went to GAO 
headquarters for a morning strategy ses- 
sion with the ACG before the hearings that 
afternoon. 


As we were leaving the Pentagon, the pro- 
gram security officer stopped us to explain 
that GAO, instead of the Air Force (as 
originally planned), would be responsible 
for distributing and collecting the classi- 
fied testimony. The Air Force’s reasoning 
was a little sketchy, but we had no choice 
but to accept this change and take respon- 
sibility for the material. 


Since our Office of Congressional Rela- 
tions contact was not cleared to attend the 
hearings and none of us knew all the Com- 
mittee members who would receive copies 
of the classified testimony, we anticipated 
difficulties in controlling distribution. We 
needed to develop a quick, surefire plan to 
distribute and, most importantly, retrieve 


See Auditing, p. 49 
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all copies of the testimony. Our only viable 
alternative was to persuade the Committee 
staff member who was in charge of the 
hearing and with whom we were working 
closely but who was extremely busy to 
help us identify the Committee members. 
Once we had cleared that hurdle, we 
waited for the Chairman to convene the 
hearing. 


The hearing went very well. Because secu- 
rity restrictions prohibited using micro- 
phones, a casual atmosphere prevailed. In 
order to hear, everyone sat close to the 
speakers. The Air Force presented its in- 
formation on the two programs by using 
slides and videotape. We then delivered 
our testimony and fielded questions from 
the Committee members. This is where our 
extensive preparations began to pay off. 


Some questions had been anticipated in 
our strategy session. As a result, we had 
prepared very convincing backup informa- 
tion. Our responses won no praise from 
the Air Force but certainly seemed to sat- 
isfy the Committee. A few representatives, 
however, asked our opinion on some to- 
tally unexpected topics. We fielded these 
questions also. 

Epilogue 

This story ends in the same place it began, 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. With 
three more congressional requests ahead 
of us, we are beginning to believe that 
vaults, secrecy, and high pressure are 
standard operating procedures. However, 
firsthand experience has taught us many 
practical lessons. Most importantly, we 
have learned that congressional personnel 
believe that a GAO presence in these pro- 
grams is essential. Eventually, these pro- 
grams will be open to public scrutiny. 
Until then, we will continue to assist those 
in the Congress who must make decisions 
on these multi-billion-dollar programs. 8 





Week’s Worth (continued — 
page 40 ) 


whose draft report I reviewed last week. I 
gave him my suggested changes then, and 
we are going over them in the morning. I 
want to read the draft briefly again before 
our meeting. 


On the way home, I read for only a short 
while when my eyelids begin to droop. 
One advantage of being in a vanpool is 
that I can take a nap. A little sleep, I hope, 
will help me to be alert (and eager) in my 
Spanish class later on tonight. 


Thursday 


My 8 a.m. meeting goes smoothly. Al- 
though the evaluator and I have a lengthy 
session, we eventually agree on several 
changes and a shorter report. 


Now I begin reading and editing an article 
on Soviet weapons procurement for this 
issue of The GAO Review. When Irene 
Robertson from our Report Review staff 
asked me to write “Week’s Worth,” she 
also asked me to help edit some of the ar- 
ticles from our division as they became 
available. Today she has brought me four 
articles—offering me a great opportunity 
to see the diversity of work done in other 
subdivisions. I read until a telephone call 
reminds me that the noon hour is here. 


A couple of friends and I have lunch at an 
art gallery nearby. It is a gloriousiy sunny 
day, and we relax in the center courtyard 
amidst the giant oaks and multicolored 
flowers. In this atmosphere, it’s hard to be- 
lieve we are in busy downtown Washing- 
ton. 


The remainder of the afternoon brings sev- 
eral of the usual minor interruptions— 
picking up a coverplate at the control 
desk, looking over typeset page proofs of a 
draft report and explaining to the evalua- 
tors how to mark the pages, and answering 
their editing questions when they stop by 
my desk. Coordinating with people on re- 
port processing and administrative tasks 
are a part of my daily routine. Nancy 
Boward, Joan’s secretary, has been espe- 
cially helpful in explaining administrative 
details to me. She has answered (with pa- 
tience) my numerous questions on forms, 
correspondence, and office security. 


We have a lively discussion in the van 
tonight about the virtues of country, rock 
and roll, and classical music. We each have 
our own preferences, but our vanpool 
driver decides the issue (for the time being 
at least) since he is controlling the dial. 


Friday 


At 8 a.m., Joan comes to me with a draft 
report to reorganize and rewrite. We talk 
over its problems and the general direction 
she thinks it should take. I am looking for- 
ward to working on it. 


Writing is difficult for almost everyone, 
and I’m no exception. Each article, letter, 
report, staff study—whatever—usually re- 
quires more than one or two revisions. 
After a careful review of the draft report 
that Joan has given me, I begin to organize 
my thoughts on how I am going to rewrite 
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it. This is one of the most fascinating as- 
pects of my work—gathering all the pieces 
of information and moving them about un- 
til they fit together as a cohesive whole. 
It’s like putting together an intricate puz- 
zle. I feel a great sense of satisfaction 
when that last piece goes into place and I 
have a beautiful picture before me. The 
evaluators generally have all the facts, but 
they must be presented in the best possi- 
ble way. I spend the day working on this 
report, totally absorbed, as I concentrate 
on writing, rewriting, arranging, and rear- 
ranging material. 


At 4:15 p.m., I leave for a relaxing weekend 
at Williamsburg, the historical colonial vil- 
lage in Virginia. An 18th-century atmos- 
phere—with its spicy smell of ginger cakes 
baking; the bittersweet taste of a cold, 
dark ale; and the sound of horses’ hooves 
clip-clopping through cobbled streets—will 
offer me a welcome change. 4a 





Legislative (continued from page 44 ) 


ployees who expose “substantial viola- 
tions” of law related to a defense contract, 
including the competition for or negotia- 
tion of such a contract. Complaints of such 
forbidden reprisals are to be made to the 
Inspector General, who must investigate 
and then report the findings to the Secre- 
tary, the employer, and the employee. 
While no sanctions are specified, the legis- 
lation states that the statutory protections 
should not be construed to modify or dero- 
gate any right or remedy otherwise avail- 
able to the employee. 


Truth in Negotiations Amendments. 
The act amended the Truth in Negotiations 
Act (P.L. 90-321, title I), which was in- 
tended to prevent unearned and excessive 
contractor profits. Offerors, contractors, 
and subcontractors must make cost and 
pricing data available to support new con- 
tracts or the exercise of an option or mod- 
ification of an existing contract if the price 
is expected to exceed $100,000. The 
amendments define “cost and pricing data” 
to include information that is verifiable 
and could reasonably be expected to affect 
price negotiations but to exclude judgmen- 
tal information or estimates. 


Such persons are also required to certify 
that to the best of their knowledge and be- 
lief, the cost or pricing data submitted are 
accurate, complete, and current. Agency 
heads may waive these requirements, and 
contracts are exempt where prices are 


See Legislative, p. 50 
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based on adequate competition, estab- 
lished commercial prices, or legal require- 
ments. 


Contract prices may be adjusted at any 
time to reflect accurate data if an agency 
head determines that defective data were 
submitted. Contractors are liable for inter- 
est on overpayments resulting from defec- 
tive cost or pricing data. A contractor that 
knew that the information was defective 
may be assessed a penalty equal to the 
overpayment. 


Other Relevant Provisions 


Several additional measures were also en- 
acted in the second session in an attempt 
to improve DOD management. For exam- 
ple, in the National Defense Authorization 
Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (P.L. 99-661), sev- 
eral measures are included that offer fur- 
ther evidence of the Congress’ determina- 
tion to reduce waste, fraud, and abuse in 
DOD. 


Weapons Testing and Oversight. As 
mandated in the first session, the Secretary 
must meet certification requirements be- 
fore funds for some weapon systems may 
be obligated. In addition, limitations and 
testing requirements are mandated for sev- 
eral weapon systems. Such requirements 
establish accountability for the decision to 
continue funding with the Secretary and 
are calculated to prevent large sums from 
being obligated before it has been deter- 
mined that a weapon system will be practi- 
cal and feasible.’ 


For example, funds for the Bigeye binary 
chemical bomb may not be obligated for 
procurement before October 1, 1987. The 
Secretary must certify that this weapon is 
necessary to maintain national security 
and that the design, planning, and environ- 
mental requirements have been satisfied. 
The Comptroller General is assigned to 
monitor DOD’s implementation of these 
provisions and report back to the Con- 
gress. 


In addition, a test plan is specified for test- 
ing and evaluating the Bradley Fighting Ve- 
hicle. After this plan is developed, the Sec- 
retary must certify that it is “the most 
realistic and suitable plan.” Once again, the 
Comptroller General is charged with re- 
viewing DOD’s implementation and report- 
ing back to the Committees. The Comp- 
troller General must include specific 
opinions on the adequacy of the tests and 
the Secretary’s recommendations. 


Manpower Reports on Major Defense 
Acquisition Programs. To deal with an 
inability to properly consider the man- 
power requirements associated with major 
defense acquisitions, the Congress also 
mandated that the Secretary report on 
manpower requirements for a program at 
least 90 days before proceeding with devel- 
opment or production. This estimate is in 
addition to an independent estimate of 
program costs previously required. This 
new requirement, it is hoped, will facilitate 
more knowledgeable decisions concerning 
program acquisitions and expenditures. 


Goldwater-Nichols 
Reorganization Act of 1986 


The Goldwater-Nichols Department of De- 
fense Reorganization Act of 1986 (P.L. 99- 
433) is intended, among other things, to 
provide more efficient use of defense re- 
sources. The initiative focuses on the orga- 
nization and structure of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (JCS) and strengthening the role of 
its Chairman. Because the Chairman will 
have broader powers and responsibilities 
for all services, the new structure is ex- 
pected to reduce interservice rivalry. Crit- 
ics claimed that the previous arrangement 
providing for each JCS member to have a 
turn as Chairman and to issue only con- 
sensus advice had led to poor decisions in 
procurement and other matters. g 





7Cost in weapon systems was discussed 
in “Understanding the Costs of Major 
Weapon Systems: Are Reforms on the 
Way?” The GAO Review, Spring 1986. 
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Senior GAO Staff Changes 


Ed. note: The staff changes below and in 
the following sections occurred during the 
approximate period April to June 1986. 





David A. Hanna 


Mr. David A. Hanna assumed the position 
of Regional Manager, Denver Regional Of- 
fice, in June 1986. Mr. Hanna began his ca- 
reer in GAO in 1960 and has worked in the 
San Francisco, Chicago, and Kansas City 
Regional Offices. He was previously ap- 
pointed Regional Manager in Kansas City 
in 1977. 


Mr. Hanna received his B.B.A. in account- 
ing from Armstrong College in 1959 and at- 
tended the Stanford University Executive 
Program in 1975. He is a certified public 
accountant in Illinois. Mr. Hanna has re- 
ceived several awards at GAO, including 
GAO’s Career Development Award and a 
Distinguished Service Award. In 1985, the 
Comptroller General conferred on him the 
rank of Meritorious Executive. 


Donald E. Day 


Mr. Donald E. Day retired in June 1986 
after 28 years of consecutive service with 
GAO. Mr. Day joined GAO in 1958. In 1972, 
he was appointed Assistant Director in the 
Procurement and Systems Acquisition Divi- 
sion, where he assisted in the annual plan- 
ning and managing of investigations of the 
management and acquisition of major sys- 
tems in the Department of Defense and 
civil agencies. 


In 1975, Mr. Day was designated as the As- 
sistant Director for Operations in the gov- 
ernmentwide program area of science and 
technology; in 1978, he was appointed As- 
sociate Director. In that capacity, Mr. Day 
was responsible for planning, executing, 
and reporting on management efficiency 
and program results of science and tech- 
nology programs. 


In 1981, Mr. Day was appointed Senior As- 
sociate Director in the former Mission 
Analysis and Systems Acquisition Division, 
which became part of the National Secu- 
rity and International Affairs Division in 
1983. 


Mr. Day is a graduate of the University of 
Maryland and the National War College at 
Fort McNair. He served in the U.S. Marine 
Corps in Korea and is a certified public ac- 
countant in Maryland. 
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Kenneth M. Mead 


Mr. Mead was named to the Executive 
Candidate Development Program in June 
1985. Before assuming the duties of his 
new position, Mr. Mead was serving as a 
Group Director in the transportation area 
with the Resources, Community, and Eco- 
nomic Development Division. 


Mr. Mead joined GAO in 1975 as an Attor- 
ney with the Office of the General Counsel 
(OGC). He was assigned to OGC’s Special 
Studies and Analysis Section and provided 
legal support to each GAO audit division. 
In 1980, Mr. Mead was designated Senior 
Attorney, with responsibility for providing 
legal counsel to the General Government 
Division and serving as counsel on GAO’s 
Single Audit Initiative and Block Grants 
Steering Committee. In 1983, Mr. Mead 
joined the newly created Office of Quality 
Assurance, where he served as Assistant 
Director for Report Review. 


He graduated with a B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Southern Connecticut and received 
his J.D. in 1975 from the University of 
South Carolina. Mr. Mead has completed 
several senior level management courses, 
including Eckerd College’s Leadership De- 
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Mead (cont.) 


velopment Program and, more recently, the 
Federal Executive Institute’s Executive Ex- 
cellence Program. 


Mr. Mead received the General Govern- 
ment Division Director’s Award in 1980, 
the GAO Meritorious Service Award in 
1982, and an Outstanding Achievement 
Award in 1984. 


Edwin J. Monsma 


Mr. Edwin J. Monsma retired from GAO in 
May 1986. He joined GAO in 1958 as an 
Attorney-Advisor in the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel. He began work on civilian 
personnel issues in early 1959 and re- 
mained in that assignment area until Janu- 
ary 1970. He left GAO at that time to work 
with civilian employee travel regulations 
and other management matters at the for- 
mer Bureau of the Budget. In July 1972, he 
returned to GAO as a Senior Attorney and 
was assigned to the Civilian Personnel Sec- 
tion. In July 1973, he was named Deputy 
General Counsel for Civilian Personnel. 


Mr. Monsma was appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel for Military Personnel in July 
1974. In October 1978, upon reorganization 
of personnel law groups, he was desig- 
nated Assistant General Counsel for Per- 
sonnel Law, with responsibilities in the 
civilian personnel law area, as well as in 
the military personnel law area. 


Mr. Monsma graduated from calvin Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1953 and 
received a J.D. with honors from George 
Washington University Law School in 1956. 
He attended the Federal Executive Insti- 
tute in 1975 and the Harvard University 
Law School Program of Instruction for 
Lawyers in 1985. Mr. Monsma is a member 
of the bar in the District of Columbia and 
an inactive member of the Michigan bar. 
He is also a member of the Federal Bar 
Association. 


A photo of Mr. Monsma was unavailable. 


Larry E. Rolufs 


Mr. Larry E. Rolufs joined GAO in April 
1986 as Director of the Office of Publish- 
ing and Communications. Mr. Rolufs came 
to GAO from the Department of the Trea- 
sury, where he managed the recent 
Olympic Coin Program, which netted over 
$72 million in contributions for the 
Olympic committees. He also served as 
Deputy Director of the United States Mint 
and Assistant Director for Operations at 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


Mr. Rolufs joined the federal government 
in 1967, holding positions of increasing re- 
sponsibility at the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice, the U.S. Geological Survey, and the 
Department of Commerce. He earned his 
undergraduate and graduate degrees in 
printing management from California State 
Polytechnic College and South Dakota 
State University. cl 
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Other GAO Staff Changes 





Additional Staff Change — A Oa "I 


Name Division/Office Title 


Aliferis, Peter V. Office of International Director 
Audit Organization Liaison 





New Staff Members TELS GSR BOE ITS 


Name Division/Office From 


Wiseman, Karen R. General Government North Carolina 
Central University 


Ernest, Victoria M. General Government George Mason 
University 





Holtzman, Melissa L. National Security and Department of the Army 
International Affairs 





Grady, Jeffery L. Program Evaluation and Econometric Research, Inc. 
Methodology 


Mines, Richard A. Program Evaluation and Oakland U.S.D. 
Methodology 


Sawyer, Darwin O. Program Evaluation and University of 
Methodology Maryland 


Sonnefeld, Joseph L. Program Evaluation and Self-employed 
Methodology 


Whiteside, Richard A. Program Evaluation and U.S. Army Environmental Hygiene 
Methodology Agency 





Riback, Scott H. General Counsel University of Pittsburgh School of Law 





Felts, Fannie Financial Management St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
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New Staff Members (cont. ) 


Name 


Reig, Gwendolyn 


Division/Office 


Financial Management 


From 


Social Security Administration 





Kelly, Margo 


Information Resources 
Management 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration 





Name 


Silva, Rosemarie R. 


Regional Office 


Boston 


From 


Perkins School for the Blind 





Lee, Danita C. 
Meixner, Jeannette T. 


Santos, Maria 


Washington 
Washington 


Washington 


University of Maryland 
College of St. Teresa 


Villanova University 





Attritions 
Name 


Beachy, Karin L. 


Doerning, Gregory 


Greene, Elizabeth 


Guzman, Nydia 


Menear, Teresa 


Mutari, Ellen 


Plegge, Carol 


Snoke, Melodee 


Zlamal, Charles E. 


Division/Office 


Accounting and Financial 
Management 


Accounting and Financial 
Management 


Accounting and Financial 
Management 


Accounting and Financial 
Management 


Accounting and Financial 
Management 


Accounting and Financial 
Management 


Accounting and Financial 
Management 


Accounting and Financial 
Management 


Accounting and Financial 
Management 


Title 


Accountant 


Writer-Editor 


Information Processing Clerk 


Evaluator 


Accountant 


Writer-Editor 


Evaluator 


Accountant 


Accountant 





Lee, Elizabeth 
Katcher, Robert A. 


Manigault, Gwendolyn O. 


General Government 


General Government 


General Government 


Secretary 
Group Director 


Secretary 
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Name 


Morris, Purri D. 


Philip, Constance 


Thomson, James B. 


Division/Office 


General Government 


General Government 


General Government 


Title 


Evaluator 


Secretary 


Economist 





Chan, Robert 


Human Resources 


Evaluator 





Burton, Eve 


National Security and 
International Affairs 


Evaluator 





Swann, Cherita 


Acquisition Management 


Secretary 





Giarrusso, Keith 


Jones, Michael 


Facilities and Property 
Management 


Facilities and Property 
Management 


Space Management 
Specialist 


Property Disposal 
Clerk 





Proctor, Michelle 


Financial Management 


Voucher Examiner 





Weiss, Lisa 


Security and Safety 


Investigator 





Name 


Farbstein, Kenneth M. 


Regional Office 


Boston 


Title 


Evaluator 





Westerheide, Donna 


Cincinnati 


Evaluator 





Coronado, Avelardo S. 
Gambles, Laura A. 
Gonzales, Floyd A. 


Torres, Matthew J. G. 


Denver 


Denver 


Denver 


Denver 


Evaluator 


Evaluator 


Evaluator 


Evaluator 





Mackey, Mary 


Raheb, Walter 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 


Evaluator 


Evaluator 





Haun, Lisa 


San Francisco 


Administrative Clerk 








Attritions (cont.) 


Name 


Monahan, Michael 


Zweig, Robert 


Division/Office 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


Title 


Evaluator 


Evaluator 





Kim, Susie H. 


Powell, Wayne A. 


Washington 


Washington 


Evaluator 


Evaluator 





Retirements 
Name 

Davis, Clifford D. 
Long, Elizabeth 


Milistein, Herbert S. 


Division/Office 
General Government 
General Government 


General Government 


Title 
Evaluator 
Claims Examiner 


Evaluator 





Name 


Walker, Kathleen M. 


Regional Office 


Boston 


Title 


Secretary 





Judge, Joseph R. 


Stewart, Myrton T., Jr. 


Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 


Evaluator 


Evaluator 





Jeffers, William E. 


Sas, Walter J. 


Denver 


Denver 


Supervisory Evaluator 


Evaluator 





Edmonson, Kenneth W. 


Seattle 


Assistant Regional Manager for Planning 
and Reporting 





Deaths 


Name 


Oliver, Samuel E., Jr. 


Division/Office 


Accounting and Financial 
Management 


Title 


Group Director 





Blue, Tip S. 


National Security and 
International Affairs 


Evaluator 





Hudson, Jeanne 


Financial Management 


Lead Accounting Technician 





Name 


Goetz, Charles M. 


Regional Office 


Denver 


Title 


Senior Evaluator 
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Professional Activities 





Ed note: GAO staff engaged in the follow- 
ing professional activities during the ap- 
proximate period April to June 1986. 


Office of the Comptroller 
General 


Charles A. Bowsher, Comptroller Gen- 
eral, addressed the following groups on fi- 
nancial management in the federal govern- 
ment and related subjects, such as the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings legislation: 


National State Board of Accountancy, 
Washington, Apr. 29. 


President’s Commission on White House 
Fellowships, Washington, May 8. 


Third Annual Accounting and Auditing 
Conference for Local Governments, Vir- 
ginia Beach, May 16. 


1986 Government Contractors Conference, 
Alexandria, VA, May 20. 


Global Economic Action Institute, Wash- 
ington, May 22. 


Sixth annual meeting of the Intergovern- 
mental Audit Forum, Seattle, June 10. 


Annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Auditors, Phoenix, June 12. 


International Association for Financial 
Planning, Washington, June 17. 


Business-Government Relations Council, 
Washington, June 24. 


Annual awards banquet of the Association 
of Government Accountants, Baltimore, 
June 25. 


Harry S. Havens, Assistant Comptroller 
General: 


Was a panelist at the spring symposium of 
the American Association for Budget and 


Program Analysis. The theme of the sym- 
posium was “The 1987 Budget, Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings and Reality,” Washington, 
Apr. 7. 


Spoke at the Brookings Institution confer- 
ence on “Understanding Federal Govern- 
ment Operations,” Washington, Apr. 7. 


Spoke on “The Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act” at the Public Affairs Career Day at 
George Mason University, Fairfax, VA, 
Apr. 8. 


Spoke to the Midwestern Intergovernmen- 
tal Audit Forum on the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings legislation, Indianapolis, Apr. 23. 


Participated in the Third National Confer- 
ence on Management Accountability and 
Controls in the Current Federal Environ- 
ment. The conference was sponsored by 
the George Washington University School 
of Government and Business Administra- 
tion and the U.S. Professional Develop- 
ment Institute. His topic was “Implement- 
ing Budget Cuts,” Washington, May 19. 


Spoke at Florida International University’s 
Impact 86 session on “Causes and Conse- 
quences of Current Federal Revenue 
Dilemmas,” Miami, May 20. 


Spoke on the budget cuts and how they 
might affect governmental audit agencies 
in doing their business under Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings at the Mid-American 
Forum on Improving Audit Quality, Kansas 
City, MO, May 22. 


Participated in a seminar sponsored by the 
1970-73 President’s Advisory Council on 
Management Improvement. His topic was 
“Gramm-Rudman,” Washington, May 23. 


Was one of two recipients of the National 
Distinguished Service Award given by the 
American Association for Budget and Pro- 
gram Analysis. This award is given annu- 
ally to professionals who have shown out- 
standing leadership and excellence in the 
fields of budgeting, policy analysis, and 
program evaluation, Washington, June 10. 


Accounting and Financial 
Management Division 


Frederick D. Wolf, Director: 


Addressed the American Society of Public 
Administration’s 47th national conference, 
Anaheim, Apr. 14. 


Spoke to members of the San Francisco 
Chapter of the Association of Government 
Accountants, San Francisco, Apr. 15. 


Spoke to participants at a meeting of the 
Federal Financial Management Council, 
San Francisco, Apr. 16. 


Addressed the Midwestern Intergovern- 
mental Audit Forum, Indianapolis, Apr. 22. 


Addressed the American Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants’ Government Con- 
tracting Committee, Washington, May 7. 


Spoke to participants at an Office of Per- 
sonnel Management seminar on the federal 
executive’s responsibilities in administer- 
ing money and material resources, Denver, 
May 16. 


Addressed participants of the U.S. Profes- 
sional Development Institute’s Manage- 
ment Accountability and Controls Confer- 
ence, Bethesda, MD, May 20. 





Addressed participants at the Arthur 
Andersen & Co. Fourth Annual Public Offi- 
cials Seminar on key trends for the future, 
Wethersfield, CT, May 29. 


Participated in a Securities and Exchange 
Commission roundtable on financial re- 
porting and the role of independent audi- 
tors, Washington, June 3. 


Spoke to participants at a Department of 
Defense Financial Management Conference 
on “Meeting the FY 1988 Challenge: Im- 
proving DOD Accounting Systems,” Alex- 
andria, VA, June 18. 


Edward P. Henderson, Special Assis- 
tant to the Director: 


Spoke, along with Dennis Duquette, As- 
sociate Director for Financial Audit; 
Bill Broadus, Group Director for Audit 
Policy; and Dave Clark, Group Director 
for Audit Oversight, on GAO’s financial 
management initiatives, financial auditing 
in the federal government, generally ac- 
cepted governmental auditing standards 
update, and the quality of CPA audits of 
federal programs, at the New York State 
Management Audit Executive Seminar, 
Monticello, May 14. 


Spoke on “The Auditor’s Relationship to 
Prosecutors—When Does Auditing End 
and Investigation Begin?” at the 80th an- 
nual conference of the Governmental Fi- 
nance Officers Association, Los Angeles, 
June 1. 


Virginia B. Robinson, Associate Direc- 
tor: 


Spoke on women and the public executive 
at the University of Southern California, 
Public Affairs Center, Washington, June 10. 


Participated in a panel discussion on 
“Strategic Planning in Government: Real or 
Fantasy?” at the Association of Govern- 
ment Accountants’ Annual Professional De- 
velopment Conference, Baltimore, June 24. 


Was appointed a member of the Board of 
Governors, Institute of Internal Auditors, 
Washington Chapter, 1986-89. 

Paul S. Benoit, Computer Specialist, 
was elected President, Patuxent Chapter, 
of the Association for Systems Manage- 
ment, 1986-87. 


General Government Division 


William J. Anderson, Assistant 
Comptroller General for General Gov- 
ernment: 


Spoke before the American Productivity 
Center’s Federal Productivity Workshop on 


“GAO’s Role in Improving Federal Produc- 
tivity,” Silver Spring, MD, May 5. 


Participated in a panel discussion with the 
President’s Council on Integrity and Effi- 
ciency on “The Executive Branch’s Produc- 
tivity Improvement Program,” Harpers 
Ferry, WV, June 5. 


Participated on an advisory panel estab- 
lished by the Auditor General in connec- 
tion with a review of the Canadian Postal 
Corporation, Ottawa, Canada, June 9. 


Rosslyn Kleeman, Senior Associate Di- 
rector: 


Participated in the American Society for 
Public Administration’s national confer- 
ence, Anaheim, Apr. 12-14. 


Discussed GAO’s work with the Congress 
before a Department of Agriculture Gradu- 
ate School seminar on congressional oper- 
ations, Washington, May 22. 


Discussed federal personnel issues before 
the National Academy of Public Adminis- 
tration’s Public Service Panel, Washington, 
June 6. 


Spoke on federal government training ac- 
tivities before the Internships and Place- 
ment Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Public Affairs and 
Public Administration, Washington, June 
17. 


Discussed federal personnel issues at the 
Office of Personnel Management’s Execu- 
tive Seminar Center, Kings Point, NY, June 
23. 


Brian L. Usilaner, Associate Director: 


Conducted training seminars for govern- 
ment. officials on the importance of pro- 
ductivity, productivity measurement con- 
cepts, tools for improving productivity, and 
approaches to motivating the work force 
for the government of Trinidad, Apr. 14-17. 


Spoke on “Overcoming Obstacles to Pro- 
ductivity Improvement” at the Productivity 
Conference, Washington, Apr. 28. 


Spoke on prospects for improving produc- 
tivity in the federal government at the Fed- 
eral Executive Institute, Charlottesville, 
VA, Apr. 30. 


Spoke on the “President’s Productivity 
Improvement Program” at the Department 
of the Interior’s Managers’ Conference, 
Charlottesville, VA, June 5. 


Spoke on “Productivity Improvement—A 
Subject That Shouldn’t Go Away” at the 
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Association of Government Accountants’ 
Professional Development Conference, Bal- 
timore, June 23. 


Ronald King, Group Director, partici- 
pated as an invited expert in the National 
Academy of Sciences’ Building Research 
Board 1986 Workshop on Integrated Data 
Base Development for Building Design, En- 
gineering, and Operation, Woods Hole, MA, 
June 15-20. 


John Leitch, Group Director: 


Attended monthly meetings of the Ameri- 
can Productivity Management Association, 
Chesapeake Council, March 24 to May 29. 


Attended a conference on “Productivity in 
the U.S.” sponsored by the Japan-America 
Society and the Georgia Productivity Cen- 
ter, Atlanta, June 19. 


William Bosher, Evaluator, attended a 
conference sponsored by the Maryland 
Productivity Center on “Making Productiv- 
ity Work for Everybody” at the University 
of Maryland, College Park, May 7. 


Charlie Daniel, Evaluator, participated 
in the 1986 National Association of Black 
Accountants Convention, Dallas, May 21- 
25. 


Richard Groskin, Evaluator, discussed 
predicting extraordinary violence before 
the Section on Criminal Justice of the 
American Society for Public Administra- 
tion, Anaheim, Apr. 14. 


Annette Hartenstein, Evaluator, was 
coconvenor for the annual membership 
meeting of the National Capital Area Chap- 
ter of the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration, Washington, May 20. 


Jay Meyers, Evaluator, attended a con- 
ference sponsored by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget on productivity mea- 
surement, Washington, May 14. 


Human Resources Division 


Murray Grant, Chief Medical Advisor, 
spoke on GAO’s study of U.S. graduates of 
foreign medical schools before the Federa- 
tion of State Medical Boards of the United 
States, Minneapolis, May 3. 


Bill Gainer, Associate Director; Sigurd 
Nilsen, Labor Economist; and Bob 
Rogers, Evaluator, Detroit, discussed a 
GAO survey on business closures and per- 
manent layoffs at a meeting of business 
and labor leaders and representatives of 
state employment and training programs 
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cosponsored by GAO and the Office of 
Technology Assessment, Washington, 

Apr. 30. They also presented a similar 
briefing to the Private Sector Response 
Subcommittee of the Department of Labor 
Task Force on Plant Closings, Washington, 
May 6. 


Patricia Cole, Evaluator, discussed “A 
National Perspective on Work/Welfare Pro- 
grams” before Pennsylvania welfare em- 
ployment officials, Pittsburgh, Apr. 23. 


Susan Kladiva, Evaluator, spoke before 
a planning conference on the “Effect of 
Medical Malpractice on the Delivery of Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Care” sponsored 
by the National Academy of Sciences’ In- 
stitute of Medicine, Washington, Apr. 1. 


William J. Kelly, former staff member, 
is the senior author of a new book entitled 
Energy Research and Development in the 
U.S.S.R. published by Duke University 
Press, 1986. Dr. Kelly, who served in the 
Human Resources Division as a faculty fel- 
low during 1975 and 1976, now is em- 
ployed as a principal research economist 
by Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


National Security and 
International Affairs Division 


Frank C. Conahan, Assistant 
Comptroller General for National Se- 
curity and International Affairs: 


Addressed the Midwestern Intergovern- 
mental Audit Forum on “GAO’s Approach 
to Auditing Defense and International Pro- 
grams,” Indianapolis, Apr. 23. 


Addressed the National Cryptologic Famil- 
iarization Course for senior defense offi- 
cials on “GAO’s Auditing Activities Within 
the Intelligence Community” at the Na- 
tional Cryptologic School, Fort Meade, MD, 
May 28. 


Addressed the President’s Export Council 
Subcommittee on “Export Administration,” 
Washington, June 13. 


Addressed Coopers and Lybrand’s seminar 
for financial and operating executives on 
“GAO’s Defense Oversight Role and Cur- 
rent Efforts to Combat Waste, Fraud, and 
Mismanagement in Federal Programs,” San 
Mateo, CA, June 19. 


Paul Math, Associate Director: 


Spoke on DOD profit policy, cost account- 
ing principles, and other procurement is- 


sues before the Electronics Industry Asso- 
ciation, Washington, May 29. 


Spoke on GAO’s agenda in the acquisition 
and procurement arena at the Association 
of Government Accountants’ Professional 
Development Conference, Baltimore, June 
23. 


Phil Thomas, Group Director: 


Discussed GAO’s work on agricultural 
trade before the National Commission on 
Agricultural Trade and Export Policy, 
Washington, Apr. 11. 


Addressed the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute on the changing structure of the inter- 
national agricultural market, Washington, 
May 1-2. 


Bill Wright, Senior Evaluator, briefed 
faculty members from the University of 
Hamburg on “How GAO Conducts Program 
Results Reviews,” Hamburg, West Ger- 
many, Apr. 27. 


George Jahnigan, Evaluator, spoke on 
recent congressional initiatives to improve 
the management of property furnished by 
the government to defense contractors be- 
fore the National Property Management 
Association, Arlington, VA, June 3. 


Irene Robertson, Evaluator, received a 
B.S. in business administration, cum laude, 
from Bowie State College, May 10. This de- 
gree was the culmination of over 8 years 
of weekend and evening studies. 


John Yakaitis, Evaluator, discussed con- 
gressional efforts to reinstitute the Cost 
Accounting Standards Board at the Logis- 
tics Management Center, Fort Lee, VA, 
May 2. 


Program Evaluation and 
Methodology Division 


Eleanor Chelimsky, Director, delivered 
the keynote speech to the Sixth Interna- 
tional Symposium on Forecasting, focusing 
on the linkages between prospective and 
retrospective analysis and how they can 
assist each other, Paris, June 17. 


Ray C. Rist, Deputy Director, was ap- 
pointed to the International Board of Con- 
sultant Editors for a new journal, Journal 
of Education Policy, published in London. 
Mr. Rist is one of eight persons designated 
as Consultant Editor. 


Margaret S. Boone, Social Science Ana- 
lyst, presented a paper entitled “Policy 
Analysis and Program Evaluation: A Com- 
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parison of Two Methods to Assess Prena- 
tal Services for Disadvantaged Blacks” to 
the Society for Medical Anthropology, 
Wrightsville Beach, NC, Apr. 24. 


Frederick V. Mulhauser, Social Science 
Analyst, discussed a report, “Pell Grant 
Validation Imposes Some Costs and Does 
Not Greatly Reduce Award Errors: New 
Strategies Are Needed” (GAO/PEMD-85- 
10), on errors in the Pell grant student aid 
program before the American Education 
Research Association meeting, San Fran- 
cisco, Apr. 17. 


Office of the General 
Counsel 


Harry R. Van Cleve, General Counsel, 
spoke before the Legal Education Insti- 
tute’s Basic Contracts Seminar on mistakes 
in bids/remedies of unsuccessful offerors/ 
bid protests, Washington, June 11. 


Rollee H. Efros, Associate General 
Counsel: 


Spoke before the annual seminar of the 
National Conference of Boards of Con- 
tracts Appeals on “New Concepts in Cost 
Allowability,” Rosslyn, VA, Apr. 11. 


Spoke before the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s School on “Fiscal Control and the 
General Accounting Office,” Charlottesville, 
VA, May 14. 


Spoke before the Basic Contracts Seminar 
sponsored by the Legal Education Insti- 
tute, Department of Justice, on “Appropria- 
tions Law and the GAO,” Washington, 
June 11. 


Seymour Efros, Associate General 
Counsel, spoke before the Basic Con- 
tracts Seminar sponsored by the Legal Ed- 
ucation Institute, Department of Justice, on 
“The Procurement Process,” Washington, 
June 11. 


Ronald Berger, Assistant General 
Counsel: 


Spoke before the Mid-Maryland Material 
Contract Management Association on 
“GAO’s Bid Protest Role and Experience 
Under the Competition in Contracting Act” 
(CICA), Rockville, MD, Apr. 8. 


Spoke before the Taurus Users Group on 
“CICA and Gramm-Rudman-Hollings— 
What Next?” Crystal City, VA, June 25. 


Addressed the Council for Educational De- 
velopment and Research on “How GAO 
Resolves Bid Protests,” Washington, June 
26. 


Professional 





Ronald Wartow, Group Managing At- 
torney, spoke before the Bethesda Medi- 
cal Chapter of the National Contract Medi- 
cal Association on “Recent Developments 
in Research and Development Contract- 
ing,” Bethesda, MD, Apr. 16. 


Paul Edmondson, Senior Attorney, ad- 
dressed the New England Intergovernmen- 
tal Audit Forum on “GAO’s Role Under 
Gramm-Rudman,” Sturbridge, MA, May 1. 


Office of Information 
Resources Management 


George Liao, Computer Systems Spe- 
cialist, and LaRonda Parker, Office Au- 
tomation Analyst, participated as pan- 
elists in a workshop, “Micro Computer 
Software Tools for Statistical Analyses and 
Graphics,” at the National Press Confer- 
ence, Washington, Apr. 4. 


Office of International Audit 
Organization Liaison 


Carol A. Codori, International Auditor 
Fellowship Program Director, partici- 
pated as a coinstructor with Harry Os- 
trow, Senior Policy Adviser, Office of 
Policy, in a workshop entitled “Managing 
the Operational Audit” at the 1986 Profes- 
sional Development Conference of the As- 
sociation of Government Accountants, Bal- 
timore, June 23-25. 


Alberta Ellison, International Auditor 
Fellowship Program Deputy, convened a 
panel entitled “Marketing Your Skills” at 
the Society for Public Administration’s 
47th national conference, Anaheim, Apr. 14. 


Joint Financial Management 
Improvement Program 


David Dukes, Executive Director: 


Cochaired a senior financial executives 
forum at the Eighth Annual Cash Managers 
Conference, Rosslyn, VA, Apr. 3. 


Spoke to the Department of Defense’s 
Inter-Service Financial Improvement Pro- 
gram Commanders’ Conference on “Fed- 
eral Financial Management Initiatives,” 
Denver, May 6. 


Addressed the Department of Energy’s Fi- 
nancial Managers Conference on “Current 
Directions of the Joint Program,” Scotts- 
dale, AZ, May 19. 


Doris Chew, Assistant Executive Direc- 
tor: 


Spoke on “Financial Management Under 
Gramm-Rudman” at the Office of Person- 


nel Management’s Western Region Execu- 
tive Seminar, Denver, May 13. 


Moderated a session on “Financial Soft- 
ware Alternative Solutions (What Works)” 
at the Association of Government Account- 
ants’ Professional Development Confer- 
ence, Baltimore, June 25. 


Was named Chairperson of the Education 
Committee for the Washington Chapter, 
Association of Government Accountants, 
1986-87. 


Kenneth Winne, Senior Project Direc- 
tor, moderated a session on “OMB Agenda 
on Reform ’88 - FMFIA [Federal Managers’ 
Financial Integrity Act] Implementation” at 
the Association of Government Account- 
ants’ Professional Development Confer- 
ence, Baltimore, June 24. 


Regional Offices 


Atlanta 


Bill Ball, Evaluator, as a member of the 
University of Georgia’s Co-op/Intern Advi- 
sory Board, participated in a panel discus- 
sion on the merits of the co-op program at 
the University of Georgia, Athens, Apr. 17. 


Boston 


William M. Reis, Technical Assistance 
Group Manager, spoke on the evaluation 
of internal controls in automated systems 
at a seminar sponsored by the Department 
of Labor, Framingham, MA, May 20. 


Jennifer Arns, Technical Information 
Specialist, attended the annual meeting of 
the American Library Association, New 
York, June 29-July 2. She participated in 
the formation of a committee on informa- 
tion technology and will be one of five 
members serving on it during 1987. 


Denver 


James A. Reardon, Senior Evaluator: 


Spoke before the Society of Government 
Meeting Planners, Colorado Chapter, on 
“The Gramm-Rudman Legislation—How It 
Is Designed to Work and Its Potential Im- 
pact on Government Agencies,” Denver, 
May 13. 


Together with Billie J. North, Senior 
Evaluator, spoke before the Mountain 
and Pacific States Regional Meeting of the 
National Association of State Boards of 
Accountancy on “Federal, State, and Local 
Government Audit Organizations and the 
Intergovernmental Audit Forums—How 
They Are Organized, the Work That They 
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Do, and Their Present Concerns About the 
Quality of Non-Federal Audits,” Jackson, 
WY, June 30. 


Detroit 


William F. Laurie, Evaluator: 


Gave a presentation on “Eligibility for Fed- 
eral Programs: Simple or Complex?” at the 
95th annual meeting of the Ohio Academy 
of Science at the University of Toledo, 
Apr. 26. 


Became Editorial Advisor to the Journal of 
Accountancy, June 30. 


Francis L. Reynolds, Evaluator, was ap- 
pointed Regional Vice President of the As- 
sociation of Government Accountants’ De- 
troit and Ohio Region, June 30. 


Robert T. Rogers, Evaluator: 


Participated in an Office of Technology As- 
sessment/GAO workshop on plant closings, 
Washington, Apr. 30-May 1. 


Was elected President of the Association 
of Government Accountants’ Detroit Chap- 
ter, June 30. 


Lawrence W. Stochl, Evaluator, gave a 
presentation on “Pain Relief: More Ohio El- 
derly Electing Bone Replacements” at the 
95th annual meeting of the Ohio Academy 
of Science at the University of Toledo, 
Apr. 26. 


Kansas City 


George L. Jones, Evaluator, made a pre- 
sentation to the EDP Auditors Association, 
Saint Louis Chapter, on “EDP Audit Trends 
in the Federal Government,” Saint Louis, 
Apr. 16. 


Susanne Valdez, Executive Director, 
Mid-America Intergovernmental Audit 
Forum: 


Became “Professor for a Day” at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and addressed two gov- 
ernmental accounting and auditing classes 
on “The Evaluation of the Single Audit,” 
Columbia, Apr. 17. 


Spoke at the Missouri Society of CPAs’ An- 
nual Governmental Seminar on “The Mid- 
America Intergovernmental Audit Forum— 
Update on Current Activities” and chaired 
a panel at the seminar on “Quality of 
Audits,” Jefferson City, Apr. 24. 


Los Angeles 
Vic Ell, Assistant Regional Manager: 


Spoke before the Pasadena Exchange Club 
on “GAO’s Accomplishments,” Apr. 1. 
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Spoke before the graduate class at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California on “Your 
Public Watchdog,” Los Angeles, Apr. 16. 


Participated in a panel discussion at the 
University of Southern California’s Confer- 
ence on Ethics in the Accounting Profes- 
sion, Los Angeles, May 7. 


Moderated a panel on “Electronic Work 
Papers” before the 1986 Intergovernmental 
Audit Forum Conference, Seattle, June 10. 


Taught an intensive course at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California entitled “Gov- 
ernment Problems: Auditing the Perfor- 
mance of Management,” Los Angeles, 
May-June. 


Fred Gallegos, Manager, Management 
Science Group: 


Coauthored “Bibliography of Selected Pub- 
lications for EDP Auditors” with Dan 
Ortiz, Technical Information Specialist, 
for Auerbach Publishers’ EDP Audit Series, 
Apr. 


Coauthored “What Every Auditor Should 
Know About Computer Information Sys- 
tems” for Auerbach Publishers’ EDP Audit 
Series, May. 


Spoke before the 4th Annual Conference 
on Software Maintenance on “Maintenance 
Controls and Risks,” San Francisco, May 5. 


Spoke before the EDP Auditors Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles Chapter, on “The Com- 
puter Information Systems Auditor and the 
Office of the Future,” May 13. 


Spoke before the 14th Annuai EDP Audi- 
tors Conference on “EDP Audit Career 
Path Planning,” Miami, June 24. 


Coauthored “Reader Survey—Impact of 
Micros” in EDP Auditor Update, Vol. II, 
June. 


Taught a graduate course on “Security and 
Privacy of Information Systems” at Califor- 
nia State Polytechnic University, Pomona, 
spring quarter. 


Received the EDP Auditors Association/ 
EDP Auditors Foundation Outstanding Per- 
formance Award for 1986 from the Presi- 
dent, Miami, June. 


New York 


Anindya Bhattacharya, Economist, pre- 
sented a paper on “The Crisis in Commod- 
ity Prices” at the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Economic Association, Philadel- 
phia, Apr. 10-12. 


Jim Van Blarcom, Evaluator, coauthored 
an article entitled “Superfund: The Search 


for Consistency,” in the Apr. 1986 issue of 
Environment magazine. 


San Francisco 


Jim Mansheim, Assistant Regional 
Manager, and Valerie Lau, Evaluator, 
participated in the Sixth Joint Conference 
of the Intergovernmental Audit Forum, 
Seattle, June 10-12, and the Association of 
Government Accountants’ Professional 
Development Conference, Baltimore, 

June 23-25. 


Perry Datwyler and Valerie Lau, Evalu- 
ators, gave presentations at an all-day 
seminar sponsored by the Accounting As- 
sociation and Beta Alpha Psi at California 
State University, Hayward, May 17. Mr. 
Datwyler presented an overview of GAO’s 
financial management work, and Ms. Lau 
discussed her experiences conducting a fi- 
nancial audit at the Leavenworth Federal 
Penitentiary. 


Belinda Jones, Evaluator, taught a 
course on operational and program audit- 
ing for the California Association of Audi- 
tors for Management, Emeryville, CA, 
Apr. 23-25. 


Seattle 


John P. Carroll, Regional Manager, 
chaired the Seattle Federal Executive 
Board annual awards ceremony, a program 
that honored 62 outstanding federal em- 
ployees for 1985 in professional, technical, 
administrative, and public service cate- 
gories. Sterling Leibenguth, Senior 
Evaluator, helped organize the ceremony, 
Apr. 8. 


Stephen J. Jue, Technical Assistance 
Group Manager, spoke on “Lapsize Mi- 
crocomputers: The GAO Evaluation Project 
and Recent Developments” at a technical 
session hosted by the Los Angeles Chapter, 
EDP Auditors Association, Los Angeles, 
May 13. 


Keith C. Martensen, Senior Evaluator: 


Discussed various methodologies used on 
GAO assignments with a research and 
evaluation methods class in public admin- 
istration, Seattle University, Apr. 1 


Was seated on the National Council and 
appointed to the National Membership De- 
velopment and Chapter Development Com- 
mittees of the American Society for Public 
Administration (ASPA) conference, “Cele- 
brating America,” Anaheim, Apr. 12-16. 


Was reelected to a 2-year term on ASPA’s 
Evergreen Chapter Council and appointed 
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the chapter’s 1986-87 Membership Commit- 
tee Chairman, Seattle, May. 


Sherry A. Davis, Evaluator: 


Was nominated for the Seattle Federal Ex- 
ecutive Board Outstanding Community 
Service Award for 1985 for her volunteer 
activities in organizing and leading athletic, 
tutorial, health, and social enrichment pro- 
grams for disadvantaged children, Apr. 8. 


Received the King County Boys & Girls 
Club 1985 Volunteer of the Year Award for 
her “devoted service and unselfish contri- 
butions of time” to the Rainier Vista Boys 
& Girls Club, Seattle, Apr. 17. 


Brian A. Estes, Evaluator, was elected 
1986-87 incoming President and appointed 
as Program Committee Chairman, Ever- 
green Chapter, American Society for Public 
Administration, Seattle, May 21. 


Janet E. Frisch, Evaluator, was elected 
to the 1986-87 Board of Directors, Seattle 
Chapter, Association of Government Ac- 
countants, June. 


Julie A. Rachiele, Technical Informa- 
tion Specialist, spoke to the Federal Li- 
brarians of Seattle on “The GAO Docu- 
ments Database,” Seattle, Apr. 23. 


Washington 


Ron Lauve, Regional Manager, dis- 
cussed GAO’s internal operations at Wayne 
State University’s seminar on politics in 
education, Washington, June 20. 


Elizabeth Toiya Nyang and Linda 
Demoret, Technical Information Spe- 
cialists, coauthored a paper entitled “Pre- 
packaging Search Strategies and Post Pro- 
cessing the Results.” Ms. Nyang presented 
the paper at the National Online Confer- 
ence, New York, May 8. 


Dennis L. O’Connor, Writer-Editor: 


Spoke on “Building a Community of Trust 
Through Writing” before faculty and stu- 
dents of the Writing Institute, University of 
Maryland-Baltimore County, Catonsville, 
Apr. 14. 


Addressed a meeting of Presidential Man- 
agement Interns on “Writing and Authen- 
ticity Within a Bureaucracy,” Department 
of State, Washington, Apr. 17. & 





Awards for the Best 
Articles Published in The 
GAO Review 


Cash awards of $500 each are presented each year (see GAO Order 1551.1) for the best 
two articles written by GAO staff and published originally in The GAO Review. Staff 
through grade GS-15 at the time they submit the article are eligible for these awards. A 
noncash award is available for best article by a member of the Senior Executive Service 
(SES) or candidate pool. The awards are presented during the GAO Awards Program 
held annually in Washington, D.C. 


The awards are based on recommendations of a panel of judges that is independent of 
The GAO Review staff. The panel of judges is chaired by the Director, Office of Policy 
(OP), who, together with the Director, Office of Public Information, serves as a pcerma- 
nent panel member. Two other SES-level panel members will be selected for a 1-year 
term by the Director, OP. These selections will be made from among the members of 
GAO’s Office-wide Awards Committee. The judges evaluate articles from the standpoint 
of their overall excellence, with particular concern for the following: 

e Originality of concepts and ideas. (The authors demonstrated imagination and innova- 
tion in selecting and developing a topic.) 

e Degree of interest to readers. (The article, by virtue of the topic and its treatment or 
its relevance to GAO’s mission, was of special interest to GAO staff.) 

@ Quality and effectiveness of written expression. (The article was well organized and 
written in polished prose.) 

e Evidence of individual effort expended. 


Statement of Editorial 
Policy 


This publication is prepared primarily for use by the staff of the General Accounting Of- 
fice and outside readers interested in GAO’s work. Except where otherwise indicated, 
the articles and other submissions generally express the views of the authors and do not 
represent an official position of the General Accounting Office. 


The GAO Review’s mission is threefold. First, it highlights GAO’s work from the perspec- 
tives of subject area and methodology. (The Review usually publishes inherently interest- 
ing or controversial articles on subjects generated by GAO audit work and articles re- 
lated to innovative audit techniques.) Second, and equally important, the Review provides 
GAO staff with a creative outlet for professional enhancement. Third, it acts as historian 
for significant audit trends, GAO events, and staff activities. 


Potential authors and interested readers should refer to GAO Order 1551.1 for details on 
Review policies, procedures, and formats. 


Documents published by the General Accounting Office can be ordered from GAO Docu- 
ment Distribution (202) 275-6241. 
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